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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Backbone 

I enjoyed Mike Macnair’s article on 
the crisis and workers’ programmes 
(‘Crisis and defensive demands’, 
January 8). 

I disagree with a lot of Mike’s 
economic analysis - the dollar is world 
reserve currency due to the size of the 
US economy, not US military power, 
and one of the features of the previous 
period was the ‘carry trade’ borrowing 
in Japanese yen, not US dollars, for 
instance. But I agree entirely with his 
conclusion that what is required is to 
focus on the rebuilding of working 
class solidarity at the base - ie, the 
trade unions, cooperatives and so on. 
However, I have difficulty in seeing 
how the demands and suggestions 
that Mike then raises fit into that 
conclusion. 

Mike is right to criticise those who 
put forward a series of demands aimed 
at the bourgeois state as a workers’ 
programme. Actually, I and others (at 
the Commune, for example) have 
argued that the AWL’s programme 
falls more into this camp than into the 
traditional ‘transitional programme’ 
camp. He is also right to distinguish 
between these kinds of appeals to 
the bourgeois state and workers’ 
demands in relation to the trade union 
laws, etc. But I am not sure that in his 
actual explication Mike’s method is 
really that different. 

For example, he correctly tells us 
that the labour movement is weak - and 
he is absolutely right to warn that any 
idea that a severe crisis could then be 
good for workers is nonsensical - but, 
given that, the question that arises is: 
who is going to introduce the 
abolition of the anti-union laws? The 
only people in a position to do so are 
Gordon Brown and his government! 
Now, Mike might argue, as Permanent 
Revolution and others do, that raising 
this demand will convince workers of 
the nature of Brown’s government. 
But I then have to ask Mike if he really 
does believe that there are large 
numbers of workers out there who think 
that Brown’s government is a ‘red in 
tooth and claw’ socialist administration 
ready to implement such policies if 
only workers demand them, and who 
need to be divested of this delusion by 
such a campaign? If there are such 
workers, I have yet to meet them. 

Most of the other specific demands 
that Mike raises are similar. On 
housing, for example, what the vast 
majority of workers want is workable 
solutions for the here and now. It is 
difficult to see who is going to 
effectively fight for the demands that 
Mike raises within the context of this 
terribly weak labour movement, and 
indeed what any of them have to do 
with actually achieving what he 
concludes is necessary to build that 
base level solidarity. It is, in my 
opinion, pie in the sky to think that 
large numbers of workers are going to 
be attracted to a solution that involves 
a long drawn-out difficult campaign 
for changes in legislation. 

But there are plenty of examples of 
workers not only forming their own 
organisations of solidarity to resolve 
such problems - for example, the 
creation of tenants and residents’ 
associations, and credit unions. 
Indeed, there are plenty of examples 
of workers creating their own 
cooperative housing associations 
and, as research shows, cooperative 
housing is the most efficient form of 
housing in Britain. I have given 
details, and links on this in my blog 
at http://boffyblog.blogspot.com. 
If we are about building base-level 
solidarity, as Mike suggests, then it is 


these practical solutions to workers’ 
immediate problems that should form 
the backbone of any programme. 

Arthur Bough 

email 

Blurred 

Mike Macnair tells us: “... we are still 
in the ‘crisis’ phase of the cycle. The 
capitalist business cycle naturally 
follows a ‘sawtooth’ pattern: a 
gradual rise of economic activity, 
accelerating in the boom period and 
then slowing slightly as this period 
comes to an end, followed by financial 
and credit crisis and a rapid and 
disorganised fall, the phase of 
‘crisis’ proper.” 

The business cycle is part of the 
history of capitalism, yet the scale of 
this crisis is unprecedented. We are 
witnessing the unwinding of the 
shadow banking system that has 
monetised the real economy to the 
extent that it has been mortgaged and 
remortgaged in the form of derivatives 
and expanded well beyond the world’s 
gross domestic product. Derivatives 
have bypassed ordinary concepts of 
ownership, as the casino market has 
been de-collateralised. 

Madoff’s $50 billion fraud is only 
the tip of the iceberg. The boom 
became a massive over-extended 
bubble built on the deregulation and 
criminalisation of the economy 
beyond the normative legalised 
robbery of surplus value. The central 
banks involved in the bail-outs are 
little more than clearing houses for 
this laundered money. 

Commodity production itself will 
find it hard to survive the bets and 
counter-bets that are being made on 
the sinking economy. The pound will 
sink quicker than the dollar, yet the 
death dance of zombie banks is not 
merely a sign of depression, but the 
disintegration of these economies. 
Depression implies some degree 
of what the bourgeois economists 
call ‘correction’. 

Obama’s trillion-dollar stimulus 
package is for infrastructure that will 
support ever decreasing production 
levels, and a deskilled population that 
was previously centred on the hous¬ 
ing market. Last year we saw gold go 
into unprecedented backwardation, 
which is a sign that the warehouses are 
emptying, while there is a shipping 
crisis directly linked to the banks 
cutting lines of credit to the industry. 
The ground is being set for hyperin¬ 
flation, as the money supply is enter¬ 
ing into the arena of ‘quantitative 
easing’: ie, printing money. 

Defensive measures ought to 
include joining the euro, which will 
become the only currency still trusted 
as the pound sinks. Yet this can only 
be part of a strategy that puts workers 
and community defence committees 
on the agenda. The point is not only 
to predict the depth of this crisis but 
to prepare for the battle against the 
coming super-exploitation of workers 
in our ‘own’ country, not only in the 
short but the long term. This super¬ 
exploitation will be embodied in 
taxation by inflation. 

Paul Anderson 
Glasgow 

No sect 

In his reply (‘Sects, states and soviets’, 
November 27 2008) to my criticism of 
his book (‘Succumbing to reformism’, 
October 30) comrade Mike Macnair 
notes that I was a member of Healy’s 
Workers Revolutionary Party. 

Somewhat surprisingly, he sees 
similarities between the WRP and 
the Japan Revolutionary Communist 
League. As someone who has had 
first-hand knowledge of both 
these organisations, I can state 
categorically that the WRP and the 


JRCL are as unlike as chalk is from 
cheese. For the following reasons: 

Firstly. Healy’s WRP was run on 
the basis of bureaucratic centralism. 
Members were not allowed to form 
factions within the organisation. 
Further, any member who disagreed 
with Healy was liable to be expelled. 
In contrast to this, the JRCL is run on 
the lines of democratic centralism. 
Members are entitled to form factions 
within the organisation if they 
disagree with the leadership and to 
use these to change policy and 
tactics. Within the JRCL there is a 
vigorous internal life. 

Secondly. In Healy’s WRP it was 
customary to take militants out of the 
working class movement and send 
them to work in the bureaucratic party 
apparatus, which often became 
divorced from the class struggle. In 
contrast to this, the JRCL encourages 
comrades to directly participate in the 
struggles in the class in such a way 
as to turn the rank and file against the 
trade union bureaucracies. 

Thirdly. The WRP was run by Healy 
and his close associates. The activity 
of rank-and-file members were, in 
general, restricted to selling the 
WRP’s daily paper and to collecting 
money for it. In contrast to this, the 
JRCL makes every effort to raise the 
political consciousness of what are 
termed the “lower echelons” and to 
constantly minimise the gap in 
political understanding between 
leaders and led. 

Fourthly. Healy sought to build all 
sorts of unprincipled alliances with 
anti-communist elements such 
as Gaddafi of Libya and Saddam 
Hussain. In contrast, the JRCL would 
only cooperate with those who 
genuinely had the interests of the 
working class at heart. 

Fifthly. Healy never made any 
genuine contribution to Marxist 
theory. In contrast, Kuroda, the 
founder of the JRCL, has made many 
contributions, mainly centred on the 
question of what communists have to 
do in order to prepare the working 
class for revolution. 

Comrade Mike asserts that ‘the 
semi-clandestine nature’ of the Japan 
Revolutionary Communist League 
(Revolutionary Marxist Faction), 
sometimes referred to as the JRCL- 
Kakumaru, was due to factional 
infighting with the JRCL-Chukaku. 
It is therefore necessary to set the 
record straight. 

In 1962 a split took place within 
the JRCL. On the one hand there 
was what became the JRCL (RMF) 
led by Kuroda. On the other there 
was what became the Bukuro or the 
JRCL-Chukaku faction. 

Shortly after this split members of 
the JRCL-Chukaku faction murdered 
a member of the JRCL (RMF). This 
caused the JRCL (RMF) to organise 
its own self-defence. However, 
despite hostility between the factions 
the fact is that the 78 JRCL comrades 
who were assassinated were killed by 
the secret police. It is definitely not the 
case, as comrade Mike asserts, that 
the killings were due to “minority 
violence”. Fortunately a few years ago 
the JRCL (RMF) was strong enough 
to launch a counter-attack against 
state forces, running a sustained 
campaign in the factories. As a 
result of this the assassinations 
were put on hold. 

Comrade Mike has categorised 
the JRCL as a sect. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. A sect in 
the working class movement is an 
organisation with little or no contact 
with the working class. In fact, the 
JRCL has deep and extensive roots 
in the Japanese working class. It 
also has the absolute leadership of 
Zengakuren, the student movement. 
Its international influence is 
growing. There is much that we in 


Britain can learn from the JRCL and 
its international associates. 

John Robinson 

South London 

Proud 

In the Socialist Workers Party pre¬ 
conference Internal Bulletin , Lindsey 
German claims that “the party” has 
many achievements to be proud of: 
“We have led the biggest mass 
movement in British history over the 
war and have been central to other 
united fronts against fascism and in 
defence of council housing.” 

And precisely what has been 
achieved? The wars have continued, 
the warmongers-in-chief on both 
sides of the Atlantic were re-elected 
in 2004 and 2005, and the “mass 
movement” has shrivelled into 
irrelevance. Despite its own internal 
struggles, the British National Party 
still has a strong presence in many 
local authorities (including one 
member of the Greater London 
Assembly) and looks set to make 
further gains in the future. And, 
finally, council housing is almost 
totally non-existent (who would really 
want to have a council bureaucrat as 
their landlord anyway?). 

No doubt the delusional SWP and 
the orthodox left will continue to pat 
themselves on the back, as radical, 
progressive politics continues to 
wither away in the UK. 

Mike Cotgreave 
Liverpool 

Split personality 

I agree with Gerry Downing’s analysis 
(Letters, January 8). The SWP’s 
impending split is a very welcome 
development. Gerry Downing is also 
right to say that the Workers 
Revolutionary Party, the SWP and the 
Militant Tendency were guru-led 
organisations based on ultra-leftist 
gesture politics. 

As an ex-Grantite, I have to say that 
the Militant Tendency had what 
psychiatrists would describe as a 
‘split personality’. On the one hand, 
Ted Grant’s organisation produced 
first-class and robust socialist 
parliamentarians such as Terry Fields, 
Pat Wall and Dave Nellist. On the 
other, it produced opportunists such 
as Tommy Sheridan and Derek 
Hatton - the latter now a wealthy 
estate agent and property developer 
based in Cyprus. 

Perhaps the global downturn will 
produce new cadres of the calibre 
of Fields, Wall and Nellist. Only 
time will tell. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Rotten elements 

Gerry Downing is not only pro¬ 
foundly mistaken, but should be 
ashamed of himself for wanting the 
SWP to split. 

The SWP membership should 
embolden themselves and purge the 
SWP of the rotten elements. It is 
people like John Rees, Lindsey 
German, Chris Nineham and their 
supporters who have caused the most 
damage to the SWP. So it is this 
faction that should be purged as soon 
as possible. Otherwise the SWP does 
risk repeating the mistakes of Militant 
and the WRP. 

Phil Maguire 
Wolverhampton 

Reality 

Earl Gilman hopes that a “new party 
will come out of the process of the 
new class struggle” (Letters, January 
8). Really? 

Let’s face reality. There is no class 
struggle. And it would take a pretty 


deep recession to create one. A bit of 
class struggle would be welcome, but 
nobody seems up for it any more. 
Recent job losses have been accepted 
with little real resistance. 

Anyway, the radical left will just 
keep splitting. Again and again it will 
divide into more factions. Just look 
at Respect’s divisions. Even when it 
actually got an MP elected, it fell 
apart. Modest success just gets 
thrown away. 

Is this a plea to vote Labour? Well, 
yes. At least things get a bit better and 
the Tories will stay out of power. Let’s 
reconnect with reality. 

Graeme Kemp 

email 

Stop Hamas 

The Weekly Worker's January 8 front 
cover headline - “Israeli politicians 
have strategy of more ethnic 
cleansing” - reads like a leftwing 
version of The Sun and forgets that, 
from the Israeli government’s 
viewpoint, the objective is to stop 
Hamas aggression towards Israel. 
Remember that Israelis were 
‘ethnically cleansed’ from Gaza when 
Israel unilaterally pulled out in the 
expectation that this would boost the 
peace process. Hamas is the Islamist 
wing of the Palestinians and its 
charter advocates war and the 
destruction of Israel. 

My concern about comrade Tony 
Greenstein is that his ‘one-state’ 
strategy to socialism does not 
correspond to the actual balance of 
political forces (‘Between moral 
outrage and historical analysis’, 
January 8). Even Moshe Machover, in 
his interview in the same edition of 
Weekly Worker , cannot identify the 
socialist forces in the Palestinian 
camp (‘Hell for Palestinians’). But, 
presumably, it is the job of socialists 
and communists to support the 
ousting of Hamas as an obstacle 
to peace and socialism. Comrade 
Greenstein’s ultra-left proposal, I fear, 
would lead not to a peaceful unitary 
state, but to another Islamic 
revolution a la 1979, setting back the 
cause of socialism by many decades. 

Comrade Greenstein’s binary 
thinking also leads him to suggest 
that Zionism and Nazism both 
opposed and/or hated Yiddish culture 
on the same basis. Again, this is a 
false equivalisation. Zionism, as a 
nationalist movement, made the 
mistake of arguing for one national 
language, just as most nation-states 
tend to (including the British Isles, 
where English is dominant over other 
indigenous languages). But, while 
Zionism may have considered 
Yiddish ‘old hat’, Nazism wanted the 
liquidation of all Jewish culture. 

Zionism is a nationalist answer and 
I do not believe that it is the answer, 
or the solution, as comrade Greenstein 
thinks. But a two-state solution is a 
basis for cooperation between Israelis 
and Palestinians and, from this basis, 
when Islamism (Hamas, etc) has been 
defeated by socialist and other 
democratic parties, the choice of 
some sort of Middle East socialist 
version of the European Union might 
emerge for the pooling of sovereignty 
and resources, and supporting 
human rights. 

This seems to me to be a much more 
probable scenario and it avoids the 
problem of tail-ending Islamism, which 
many groups on the far left are doing, 
instead of arguing for democratic 
socialism. Right now there is a need 
for a Palestinian leadership that can 
support the peace process and stop 
the rockets and suicide bombers. This 
will take the wind out of the sails of 
the hawks in the Israeli government 
and restart the negotiations. 

Henry Mitchell 
email 
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Marching for Gaza 



Rejuvenation 


W ith over 1,000 now dead in 
Gaza, demonstrations have 
been taking place across the 
world in protest against the massacre. 
On Saturday January 10 more than 
100,000 marched from Hyde Park, past 
the Israeli embassy, to Kensington 
Palace Gardens. The police and media 
systematically downplayed the num¬ 
bers - the first police ‘estimate’ was a 
patently absurd 12,000. 

The demonstration was vibrant and 
angry, with perhaps a majority 
consisting of young people from 
schools, colleges and universities 
across the country. They included 
many thousands of young Muslims 
who chanted anti-war and pro- 
Palestinian slogans. There was a 
sizeable contingent of anti-Zionist 
Jews, as well as the 57 varieties of 
the British left selling their papers. 
CPGB comrades sold books, T shirts, 
badges and other material, including 
over 100 Weekly Workers , and helped 
distribute a Hands Off the People of 
Iran leaflet condemning the Israeli 
attacks and linking them to the 
situation in Iran and the Middle East 
as a whole. 

Saturday saw the rejuvenation of 
the anti-war movement in a big way - 
and new generation of youth coming 
into militant politics. 

Outside the road that led to the 
Israeli embassy a small but growing 
body of demonstrators, not least 
those committed to, or influenced by, 
militant Islam, stopped and began 
burning American and Israeli flags. 
Sticks, fireworks and red paint were 
thrown. Others hurled shoes in the 
now famous gesture of contempt. The 
riot police lashed out with batons 
causing many injuries. Demonstrators 
fought back. For a time the police 
seemed to have lost control. But it was 
a set piece and they were bound to 
win. Police cameramen took pictures 
in order to single out those who were 
to be later arrested. 

The police must surely have 
known exactly what was going to 


happen and they meticulously 
planned accordingly. And they 
got the TV and newspaper pictures 
the British state wanted. In the 
subsequent fighting, one copper was 
knocked unconscious, whilst two 
received facial injuries. 

On our side STWC stewards 
valiantly tried to keep the vast 
demonstration moving despite the 
growing bottleneck which took up half 
the width of Kensington High Street. 
The sheer crush of people led to 
several marchers having to be 
taken to hospital, including a 10- 
year-old child. But why exactly did the 
STWC leadership push for this 
route? In effect they were courting 
the danger of a small minority 
triggering a full-scale police riot. As 
it was, there was a police trap. 

As the demonstration finished and 
people started making their way back 
to buses and the tube, the police 
completely cordoned off those 
remaining outside the embassy. They 
had to endure sub-zero temperatures 
as the police only allowed out a 
trickle of people after taking their 
details. All were said to be suspected 
of “public order offences” and 
“criminal damage”. 

We are all Palestinians 

A relatively large number of people on 
the demonstration carried Hamas or 
other Islamist placards and banners. 
There was some shouting of Allahu 
akbar , but from what I can gather there 
were no anti-semitic slogans shouted. 
Though Weyman Bennett of the 
SWP’s central committee was heard 
demanding that Israeli Jews “should 
go back to where they came from ... 
New York or wherever”. 

Of course, identifying with Hamas 
or any section of the resistance 
movement is understandable - in Gaza 
they are virtually the only people 
offering some kind of defence against 
the Zionists. The people of Palestine 
elected Hamas because of its military 
prowess and refusal to submit to a life 


under the Israeli jackboot. However, 
Hamas is a vile, anti-democratic and 
reactionary force that has no positive 
solution for the Palestinian or Israeli 
people. Communists must explain 
clearly why Hamas cannot bring 
freedom to Palestine. We should be 
working to win the new layers of 
youth, which are untainted by the 
defeats of the last anti-war upsurge, 
to become working class fighters. 

The fact that a popular chant was 
not ‘We are all Hamas’ (it was the 
Socialist Workers Party which had led 
the chanting of ‘We are all Hezbollah’ 
at the time of the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon in 2006), but ‘We are all 
Palestinians’, was positive. This was 
a slogan that expressed solidarity, not 
with some reactionary grouping, but 
with an oppressed people. 

Unfortunately, when those from the 
left, including Lindsey German (SWP) 
and Andrew Murray {Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain), took to 
the platform at the beginning and end 
of the demonstration, they did not put 
forward a working class analysis and 
solution, and instead essentially 
parroted the liberal left. 

The speeches as a whole were as 
predictable as ever. George Galloway 
called on demonstrators to move into 
action against those who sell Israeli 
products (boycotts were a common 
theme from the platform) and 
proclaimed ‘Victory to the resistance!’ 
He also urged people to force their 
MPs to “turn parliament into a 
battleground”. Fellow Respect 
member Yvonne Ridley - like Galloway 
a regular on the Tehran mouthpiece, 
Press TV - declared that she would 
have “voted Hamas back into power” 
if she were in Palestine. There was, 
however, criticism of reactionary Arab 
regimes, not least Egypt. 

Other speakers included Lauren 
Booth (Tony Blair’s sister-in-law), 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Tariq Ali, Craig 
Murray (former ambassador to 
Uzbekistan), Seamus Milne and 
Bianca Jagger. There were many calls 
for boycotts, war crime tribunals, 
respect for international law and an 
immediate ceasefire, as the lords, 
liberals and pop stars easily 
outnumbered the left. As in 2003, there 
was a Liberal Democrat speaker too. 

The following day, Zionists and 
their supporters came out onto the 
streets of London and Manchester. 
Around 4,000 demonstrated in 
London and 700 in Manchester - 
a tiny fraction of the numbers 
demonstrating for Gaza, although 
you would not know it from 
media reports. 

The pressure is now on to build and 
sustain the movement. This coming 
weekend will see local actions up and 
down the UK, as well as a long string 
of public meetings. Emerging from 
this movement are solidarity groups 
which are planning and organising 
actions - this may revitalise local 
STWC branches. 

Saturday January 10 showed that 
many tens of thousands of people are 
ready to come out onto the streets 
against war and imperialism. The 
strength and militancy of the 
demonstrations is to be welcomed 
and encouraged. But this movement 
must not be dissipated again either by 
the SWP’s grand old Duke of York 
‘strategy’ or attempts to channel it 
into a dead-end, ‘all things to all 
people’, Respect-type party. 

The left must consistently promote 
a working class programme for 
extreme democracy to challenge the 
UK state - the most reliable ally of the 
US warmongers and shamefaced 
supporter of Zionist slaughter • 

Chris Strafford 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 25B Vyner Street, 

London E2 (Bethnal Green tube). Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from Provisional Central Committee. 

January 18: Study topic: Hal Draper and E Haberkem Karl Marx’s 
theory of revolution Vol 5, War and revolution: ‘The tsarist menace’. 
January 25: Redrafting the CPGB Draft programme : Europe. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Communist Students meetings 

Central London: Every Wednesday, 7pm. 07522 408657; 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 5pm, students union. 
manchestercommuniststudents@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 

07500 376795; sabbaghdavid2@googlemail.com. 

Solidarity with Gaza 

London: Saturday January 17, 2pm: Demonstration, assemble Trafalgar 
Square. 

Birmingham: Saturday January 17, 12 noon: Demonstration, assemble 
Victoria Square. 

Friday January 23, 6pm: Public meeting, Council House, Victoria 
Square. 

Liverpool: Saturday January 17, 12 noon: Demonstration, assemble 
outside bombed out church, Bold Street. 

Manchester: Sunday January 18, 2pm: Public meeting, Great Hall, 

Town Hall, Albert Square. 

Info: Stop the War Coalition: 020 7278 6694; office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Cage prisoners tour 

January 11 to February 3: ‘Two sides - one story’. Ex-Guantanamo 
prisoner Moazzam Begg is touring Britain with Chris Arendt, a 
refusenik US army guard from Guantanamo, and Sami A1 Haj, an A1 
Jazeera cameraman who was also detained in Guantanamo. 

Further information: http://www.cageprisoners.com 

Iran day of action 

Saturday January 17, 2pm: Solidarity with worker and student activists 
arrested in Iran. Assemble Piccadilly Circus, London. 

Organised by Committee for Iran Day of Action: http:// 
irandayofaction.blogspot. com. 

Free Palestine 

Tuesday January 20, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Brent Trades Hall 
(Apollo Club), 375 High Street, Willesden (Dollis Hill tube). Speaker: 
Sabby Sagall. Organised by Brent and Harrow Left Alternative: 
www.respectcoalition.org, 07951 084101. 

Israel out of Gaza 

Friday January 23, 7pm: Public meeting, Friends Meeting House, 

Mount Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by Gaza Solidarity Campaign and others. 

Convention of the Left 

Saturday January 24, 10am to 4.30pm: Recall conference, Friends 
Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by Convention of the Left: www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

Hands Off the People of Iran 

Sheffield: Thursday February 5, 7.30pm: Launch of Sheffield Hopi. 
Victoria Hall, Norfolk Street. For more information contact David: 07500 
376795. 

Anthropology and the banking crisis 

Tuesday February 17, 6.45pm: Public meeting, St Martin’s Community 
Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 (nearest tube: Camden Town). 
Speaker: David Graeber. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday February 21, 9.30am to 4.30pm: National conference, TUC 
conference centre, Congress House, Great Russell Street, London 
WC1. Speakers include Ken Livingstone, Glyn Ford MEP, Billy Hayes 
(CWU). Organised by UAF: 020 7833 4916; unite@ucu.org.uk. 

Match to the G20, No to Nato 

Preparation for international protests called by anti-war and peace 
organisations across Europe: 

Wednesday January 21, London: Anti-Nato/G20 activists meeting to 
mobilise for the April protests and counter-conference. Venue: Indian 
YMCA, 41 Fitzroy Square, WIT 6AQ (Warren Street tube). 

February 14-15, Strasbourg: activists meeting to finalise plans for the 
April protests and counter-conference. 

Thursday April 2, London: peace and social justice demo at the G20 
meeting. 

Called by Stop the War and the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
Friday April 3, London: coaches leave London for Strasbourg. Tickets 
available now from Stop the War. 

Saturday April 4, Strasbourg: mass demonstration to protest at 
NATO’s 60th birthday conference. 

Sunday April 5, Strasbourg: counter-conference. 

Further information: Stop the War Coalition, 020 7278 6694. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 
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PROTESTS 



There have been many regional and local demonstrations 


Brighton 

Wonderful 

day 

S aturday January 10 saw the 
largest demonstration I have ever 
witnessed in Brighton - apart from the 
mobilisation against the Iraq war on 
the day it started - and I have lived 
here for 34 years. At one point I 
counted 1,350 people, not including 
those on the sidewalk, those who 
joined later or those who left early. 

In total well over one and a half 
thousand people in Brighton and Hove 
came to demonstrate against the 
genocide that is taking place in Gaza. 
And they were not just Palestinians, 
Arabs or leftists, but ordinary people 
disgusted at the bombing of schools 
and clinics. It was a rare and wonderful 
day. Even the weather was on our side! 
The demonstration had been organised 
in less than five days and it is a tribute 
to the organisers that so many turned 
out to express their feelings. 

Unlike the Lebanon demonstration 
three years ago, when the police tried 
to intimidate us, there was no trouble 
of any kind. At the opening rally a 
Palestinian student and Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign member was the 
first speaker and then I spoke on behalf 
of Jews for Boycotting Israeli Goods. 
The demonstration wound its way 
slowly - it took about two hours - down 
the Western Road, past the main 
Churchill Square shopping centre to 
the sea front by the Palace Pier. There 
were more speeches, including one 
from former Labour councillor Francis 
Tonks, who despite being over 80 
walked the length of the march. At the 
very end George Galloway MP spoke 
to those remaining. 

One thing is clear - despite all the 
propaganda, the Israeli hasbarah and 
the BBC’s repetition of the case for 
Israel 24 hours a day, people have not 
been taken in. Lirecrackers which have 


killed a score of people in eight years 
cannot be compared to modem F16 jets 
that target residential areas and kill 
hundreds. Using phosphorus to 
bum people alive in order to provide 
a ‘smokescreen’ is unacceptable in 
modern civilised society. Ordinary 
people can see that Israel is a state 
run by racist barbarians • 

Tony Greenstein 

Manchester 

Standing 

against 

Zionism 

O ver 200 people attended a 
counter-demonstration on 
January 11 against a Zionist rally in 
support of the Israeli slaughter. 
Around 700 Zionist supporters 
attended the rally, but they were 
drowned out by the chanting of 
an angry and militant counter¬ 
demonstration. 

The Zionist rally lasted for just 
over an hour and appeared to 
have been cut short by our action. 
Several Zionists tried to intimidate 
and antagonise the counter-demon¬ 
strators, with one stupid group even 
mnning behind our lines and waving 
Israel flags, only to have to mn away 
again when some of the pro-Gaza 
protesters gave chase. 

The counter-demonstration was 
made up of the organised left in 
Manchester, the Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign, Action Palestine, Jews for 
Justice and young Muslims. The SWP 
was completely absent from the 
counter-demonstration; in fact, SWP 
members had been working hard the 
previous week to encourage people to 
not attend. For this they came under 
sustained and severe criticism at the 
Gaza Solidarity Campaign meeting on 
Tuesday 13. After two successful 


demonstrations, Manchester activists 
have shown that they can bring out 
hundreds of people at very short 
notice, and have also managed to 
sustain a daily vigil numbering over a 
hundred outside the BBC building on 
Oxford Road from 5.30pm • 

Chris Strafford 

Sheffield 

Gaza 

solidarity 

S heffield Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign organised a local 
demonstration on January 10 to show 
solidarity with our brothers and sisters 
in Palestine. 

Even though the Stop the War 
Coalition had organised five coaches 
for the London demo, there was still 
a healthy turnout of approximately 
500 outside the town hall. 
Communist Students members and 
supporters of Hands Off the People 
of Iran organised a stall arguing 
against any aggression from the 
imperialists or their clients and in 
solidarity with the Palestinian people. 
We also publicised the February 5 
launch of Hopi in Sheffield. 

The most interesting incident was 
the attempted expulsion from the demo 
of Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
supporters by the PSC organisers - for 
their ‘No to the IDF, No to Hamas’ 
banner. While undoubtedly the AWL 
delights in pro-Zionist provocations, 
the response highlights another 
problem - a worrying tendency among 
the PSC and the left to adopt an 
uncritical attitude towards Hamas. 

On Saturday January 17 there 
is another demonstration outside 
Sheffield town hall - Hopi and CS 
urge all those in the area to come 
along, show your support for the 
Palestinian people and opposition to 
Israeli aggression • 

Mohsen Sabbagh 


Party books 



■ Revolutionary strategy 

Mike Macnair surveys the programmatic poverty of the post-World 
War II far left. Until the ideas of the early Communist International 
are re-interrograted, it cannot unite itself - let alone anyone else. 

£7.99/€9 

■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a 
revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€8 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€8 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€6 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and 
centralism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows 
that unity in action is only sustainable when minorities have 
the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/€6 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must 
establish a fully articulated programme with a view to winning 
our own, social, Europe. A Europe stamped by the working 
class, which is ready for its domination and rapid emancipatory 
extension. 

£5.00/€7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £25/€30 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of: 


Revolutionary strategy □ 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 

Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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Commander in chief 

As George Bush hands over the reins of power, James Turley looks at what to expect from the new man 


S aturday January 10 was quite 
a day for anti-imperialists. 
Around the country, many 
thousands protested against the 
obscene Israeli assault on the Gaza 
strip - the London demonstration saw 
over 100,000 by the most realistic 
estimates with a reach beyond the 
‘usual suspects’ unseen in this 
country since the 2003 salad days of 
the anti-war movement. 

Unseen in this country - because, 
though the atmospheres differ 
drastically, there certainly was a 
comparable outpouring of public 
feeling in America two and a half 
months ago, following the November 
4 presidential election. The charis¬ 
matic Democratic candidate, Barack 
Obama, rode anti-war and, above all, 
anti-Bush sentiment to become 
America’s president-elect. The 
atmosphere following the victory was 
electrifying and, while communists 
opposed a vote for Obama, we 
recognised that the victory pointed 
to the weakness of the most vulgar 
and open pro-imperialist ideas that 
have so dominated American politics 
at least since the 9/11 attacks. We 
shared the people’s sigh of relief, 
if not their optimism about the next 
four years. 

On Tuesday January 20, short of a 
coup, tragic accident or nuclear 
armageddon, Obama will drop the 
‘elect’ from that title and inherit 
executive power over the world’s most 
powerful state. An unrepentant Bush 
will leave office the most hated 
commander in chief for many decades 
- probably since Herbert Hoover, who 
presided over the Wall Street crash of 
1929 and the worst years of the 
depression. In such a situation, 
Obama could be forgiven for stealing 
a little easy political money out of the 
Gaza crisis. He has become expert at 
outlining one policy in the language 
of another - scaling up involvement 
in Afghanistan without alienating the 
anti-war vote, for instance. 

Yet Obama’s silence has been one of 
the most notable features of the entire 
course of events. It was only broken 
when a UN school was destroyed on 
January 6 by Israeli F16 jets, causing 
40 deaths. He responded with a rather 
vague expression of “deep concern” 
over the loss of civilian life. This is even 
less specific than Bush’s state 
department, whose Sean McCormack 
at least declared that they would “like” 
an immediate ceasefire. 

The silence of Mr Obama is rich in 
meaning. Firstly, it indicates what are 
very real (and very run-of-the-mill, by 
American establishment standards) 
political proclivities. We have seen 
them before, of course, in Obama’s 
speech to the American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee, a venomously 
Zionist lobby group in the US, where 
he declared his “clear and strong 
commitment to the security of Israel: 
our strongest ally in the region and 
its only established democracy” 
(Ha ’aretz March 3 2007); and in his 
appointment of Rahm Emanuel as 
chief of staff, son of a supporter of the 
Zionist terror group, Irgun, and very 
much a chip off the old block, 
alongside a raft of Clinton (and Bush) 
administration veterans. 

Secondly, it marks what is a difficult 
position for him. The bulk of his 
support, as we have noted, rides the 
ever stronger anti-war sentiment in 
America, a product both of ‘war 
weariness’ in the classic sense and of 
the total failure of the war’s primary 
agents to live up to their own bullshit - 
the grand moral aims sold to the 


Defender of US capitalism 

American public are revealed to be little 
more than a cynical and inept power 
play in a politically complex region. 

Israel is obviously a major part of 
that intervention; if it is to be strong 
enough to play the role demanded of 
it, the repression of the Palestinians 
is necessary. Many Obama voters 
are highly unlikely to want the US 
to maintain that kind of ally - a 
local military strongman, however 
‘established’ its ‘democracy’ - 
because they do not want that 
kind of America. 

Nevertheless, Obama inherits with 
his new job the mantle of defender of 
American capitalism. The ‘American’ 
part of that is more important than ever 
now (as articles in this paper have 
repeatedly emphasised, the current 
economic crisis has thrown up strong 
tendencies towards protectionism 
and the establishment of competing 


spheres of influence and trade blocs). 
He inherits, moreover, an American 
economic-military hegemony in 
historic decline, as did Bush before 
him; its interests lie in plugging gaps 
in its power. To this role, Israel is more, 
rather than less, important than ever. 

It is a role that Obama will find more 
difficult to square with the basis of his 
presidency, as events develop. His 
victory did not happen in spite of the 
needs of capitalism, but as an almost 
conscious choice of the capitalist 
class. Remember the coverage of the 
election campaign: every week, the 
John McCain camp was hit by a new 
humiliation, from the candidate’s own 
gaffes over the economy to running 
mate Sarah Palin’s gaffes over... where 
does one start? And every week, a new 
triumph for Obama - welcomed 
rapturously in Europe, by Germans 
waving the stars and stripes; 


eloquently speaking to the pain of 
‘ordinary Americans’ in hard times ... 

But, as popular wisdom goes, 
there’s no such thing as a free lunch. 
The bourgeoisie is a minority class 
- its power rests on assuring the 
consent of other classes to its rule. 
Under Bush, this rule was founded 
on hegemony over the radical¬ 
reactionary part of the petty 
bourgeoisie, in the form of Christian 
far-right mass organisations, whose 
mobilisation could deliver a block vote 
counted in the millions, and whose 
energetic activism ensured ongoing 
impetus for ideological campaigns. 

Obama offered capitalism a 
better deal, at a time when the 
world economy and the imperialist 
quagmires in Iraq and Afghanistan 
necessitated a serious shift in the 
basis for its political rule - an alliance 
with ‘big labor’, identity politicians 


and sundry others; left-leaning 
sections of all classes with a left petty 
bourgeois political character. In place 
of Christian moralism it had liberal 
moralism; in place of Christian 
activists, it had the much-eulogised 
‘grassroots movements’. 

His power hinges on keeping this 
deal together. It may be easier than it 
appears, if he can make serious 
progress on the economy. His job may 
be further eased if ‘realism’ over the 
Middle East leads to less use of direct 
application of ordinance and more 
reliance on ‘soft war’ strategy, such as 
sanctions (the polite word for siege). 
Imperialism itself, however, will prove 
to be non-negotiable, as it is the 
condition for a functioning capitalist 
world economy. 

In 2003, as its turn to the anti-war 
movement began to bear fruit, the 
Socialist Workers Party hit upon the 
idea of selling incidental slogans of 
that movement back to it in poster and 
t-shirt form. Apart from ‘Make tea not 
war’, which was rendered by the 
dread touch of SWP earnestness 
entirely humourless, there was one of 
George W Bush in ‘wanted’ poster 
style with the slogan, “World’s 
number one terrorist”. 

While even the more politically 
green recruits would be justified 
in feeling patronised at such an 
item, there is a sense in which it is 
simply naively, bluntly true. Military 
hegemony is aimed at not having 
to fight for dominance, but ensuring 
the quiescence of antagonists. This 
quiescence is based inevitably on fear. 
All this is perfectly clearly admitted 
by US military strategists - the open 
aim of spectacular ‘shock and awe’ 
bombing campaigns is precisely, in 
Churchill’s words, to spread a lively 
terror. The US is the world number 
one; it relies on terror. Bush is the 
commander in chief; he can justifiably 
claim - should he wish - to be the 
world’s number one terrorist. 

That is, until this Tuesday. 

The end of that day will see that title 
usurped. Because, while the SWP in 
its desperate pandering to formless 
popular sentiment uses this epithet 
as a moral admonition (how dare he 
be such a terrorist - the evil man!), it 
is more accurately characterised as a 
job description. 

This brings us to the third, and final, 
significance of Obama’s silence over 
Gaza. His explanation for that silence 
was simply that he refused to 
comment on foreign policy until he 
inherited the job. We could consider 
this an idiotic excuse for not wanting 
to choose between the Israeli Scylla 
and the anti-war Charybdis, but there 
is another aspect to it. 

Obama carefully positioned himself 
in the early stages of his campaign as 
somebody unsullied by the wheeler¬ 
dealing of the political establishment. 
He was a new face, one apparently 
unafraid to speak his mind and rouse 
a crowd. His connection to the people 
was supposedly elemental, rather 
than technical. 

But first there were his increasingly 
clear rightwing statements; then there 
were his cabinet appointments; and 
now there is his polite silence until he 
takes office. It is obvious that Obama, 
whether he wants to or not, is playing 
by all the rules. This goes for those 
enshrined in law, and for those that are 
merely a matter of etiquette (as in the 
quietude over Gaza). He is every inch 
a career politician, manipulating mass 
sentiment and bourgeois support 
expertly and ruthlessly to strengthen 
his position • 
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SWP _ 

Gang of three scuttle 

The SWP annual conference saw the total collapse of John Rees and his ‘war’ on the central committee. Peter 
Manson reports 



John Rees and Lindsey German: where now? 


T he January 9-11 Socialist Workers 
Party conference - suspended 
for most of the Saturday to allow 
SWP comrades to participate in the 
big Gaza demonstration in London 
- resulted in complete victory for the 
central committee majority around 
Alex Callinicos and Martin Smith, 
while the minority of John Rees, 
Lindsey German and Chris Nineham 
beat a hasty retreat. 

Two central committee slates were 
initially before conference, held at the 
South Camden Community School. 
The first, proposed by the 14-strong 
outgoing CC, consisted of... the 
outgoing CC, minus John Rees: ie, 13 
comrades. The alternative, proposed 
by the minority, sought to reinstate 
comrade Rees - in other words, the 
status quo ante. 

However, before the Sunday 
morning debate on Respect, Lindsey 
German was given time to make an 
announcement. She declared that she 
and Chris Nineham had decided to 
withdraw their names from the CC 
slate. Simultaneously the alternative 
slate which included comrade Rees 
was also withdrawn. 

Clearly the outgoing CC gang of 
three had recognised that Rees 
faced humiliation if he stood - a 
choice between two slates that were 
identical apart from the presence or 
absence of the former leader would 
simply be a referendum on his 
personal record. But he would have 
received at most a handful of votes. 

This was demonstrated when the 
minority tested the water with a 
procedural motion on the Friday 
evening - moved by Guy Taylor, a 
Rees ally. This related to the way the 
conference should be conducted, 
taking into account the fact that most 
of Saturday would be lost - the 
minority believed it would be 
disadvantaged by the leadership’s 
proposed agenda changes. But only 
around 15 out the 500 delegates voted 
for comrade Taylor’s proposal. 

It was now evident that comrade 
Rees would be so crushingly defeated 
that this would virtually destroy any 
possibility of a later comeback. So 
comrade German made her withdrawal 
speech and now there was no need for 
a vote. The following 11 comrades 
were elected unopposed: Chris 
Bambery, Weyman Bennett, Michael 
Bradley, Alex Callinicos, Hannah 
Dee, Chris Harman, Charlie Kimber, 
Judith Orr, Colin Smith, Martin 
Smith, Viv Smith. 

However, this meant that there was 
now no debate directly connected to 
the bitter divisions that had wracked 
the CC for more than a year - although, 
of course, they most certainly featured 
in other debates, most notably over 
Respect, the economic crisis, the 
anti-war movement and building the 
SWP. Nevertheless, many delegates 
felt somewhat cheated by the 
removal of the opportunity to get 
to grips with the politics that lay 
behind the CC split. 

Not that there is much politics 
behind it. For his part, Rees gives all 
the appearance of a man scrabbling 
around to find differences: eg, his 
complaint that the majority has a 
casual attitude to recruitment and 
does not take ‘united front work’ 
seriously enough - particularly the 
ever so inspiring People Before Profit 
Charter (it has to be said that the 
charter is widely regarded as a bit of a 
joke, even within the SWP). 

Previously comrades Rees and 


German had alleged that even the 
Stop the War Coalition - the SWP’s 
flagship ‘united front’ - might 
be under threat without John Rees 
at the helm of the SWP. This was 
effectively answered by the majority, 
not only by the suspension of 
conference in order to attend the 
STWC-organised demonstration, but 
by inviting comrade German herself to 
introduce the session on imperialism 
and the anti-war movement. 

Alex Callinicos too appeared 
to be manufacturing differences. 
According to Socialist Worker , 
comrade Callinicos “said many felt 
that John Rees - who was responsible 
for the SWP’s electoral work - had 
failed to come to terms with [the May 
2008 London Left List] electoral failure 
and had been trying to continue with 
a national electoral project” (January 
17). I cannot believe that anybody, 
including comrade Rees, really thinks 
that the Left List’s successor, Left 
Alternative, has any kind of future. 

Reports 

Socialist Worker reports the CC 
resignations in this way: “On the 
Sunday morning of conference 
another longstanding member, 
Lindsey German, stated to conference 
that she and Chris Nineham were 
resigning from the central committee 
and withdrawing an alternative list 
that included John Rees. She explained 
that the three comrades wanted a 
leadership body which could 
work together in a united way, 
and that they were continuing as 
members of the SWP and would 
work under the direction of the 
party’s leading bodies. 

“On behalf on the central committee 
that was elected by the conference, 
Alex Callinicos expressed regret at this 
decision, arguing that the political 
differences did not justify the two 
comrades’ resignation.” 

This report grossly underplays 
what Callinicos said - he rightly 
lambasted comrade German’s excuse 
for leaving the CC, which is, quite 
frankly, absurd. The actual political 
differences on the former CC were 
paper-thin - unfortunately the entire 
leadership had been united around 
the class-collaborationist popular 
frontism epitomised by Respect. 

In reality, it is not only natural, but 
desirable, that different political 
viewpoints should be represented on 
the leadership of working class 
parties. In fact all significant party 
tendencies should in general have a 
voice on the main committees (not 
that comrade Callinicos has been 
converted to a democratic party 
structure, of course). Comrade 
German’s statement about wanting a 


CC that “could work together in a 
united way” makes no sense at all. 
What is the point of being united 
around the wrong policies which she 
says the majority is pursuing? 

So what really lies behind the 
decision of comrades German and 
Nineham to resign from their full-time 
posts on the CC? After all, had they 
remained in situ, they would at least 
have retained a bridgehead from 
which to launch a counterattack 
(and it would most certainly be 
unlike Rees and German not to be 
contemplating a counterattack, 
despite their loyalty pledges). 

Some comrades are speculating 
that the trio of ex-CC members have 
a different bridgehead in mind: the 
Stop the War Coalition. Comrade 
Nineham is a paid STWC employee 
and comrades Rees and particularly 
German have long been the main 
SWP leaders associated with the 
coalition, of course. 

Furthermore, comrade Rees has 
succeeded in building a number of 
personal alliances with non-SWP 
figures in the STWC. And he has 
ensured that its offices are staffed 
with his own loyalists - notably Elaine 
Graham-Leigh and Tansy Hoskins 
(not an SWP member, but one of 
John’s keenest fans). 

It goes without saying that the CC 
will want to change this situation, 
especially if the coalition’s current 
resurgence following the Israeli terror 
attacks on Gaza continues. Despite 
what Rees and German allege, the 
SWP leadership still sees the STWC 
as a key area of work and will want to 
ensure that its own comrades occupy 
the main posts within it. It could be 
that Rees, German and Nineham are 
considering a rebellion - refusing to be 
recalled by the SWP from coalition 
positions to which they have been 
elected/appointed. They could use 
those positions to ensure that an 
STWC annual conference - where they 
would be voted out by a mobilisation 
of the SWP rank and file - was delayed. 

As I say, all this is speculation, but 
it is far from unfounded. Rees and 
German see themselves as brilliant 
leaders, who can claim personal 
credit for the mobilisation of 
hundreds of thousands at the height 
of the anti-war movement. Perhaps 
they imagine that ‘the movement’ will 
rally to their defence. 

What is more, they have hopes 
of regaining support within the 
SWP. While comrade Rees is 
widely despised, German retains her 
popularity - she received an extended 
ovation following her resignation 
speech, in contrast to the polite 
applause for Rees’s conference 
intervention during the Respect 


debate. Comrades German and 
Nineham were urged to reconsider 
their resignations - and not just by 
comrade Callinicos. 

However, the possibility of renewed 
infighting was far from the minds of 
most delegates, who took comrade 
German’s pledge to “work under 
the direction of the party’s leading 
bodies” at face value. For them, 
this was a real conference - the first 
ever for many of even the most 
experienced SWPers. This was the 
“SWP’s democracy conference”, 
according to one comrade. 

At last they were witnessing the 
open expression of contentious views, 
as opposed to what had become the 
deadening culture that discouraged 
genuine debate, where a procession 
of comrades would come to the 
microphone to echo the leadership 
line. True, all the votes were either 
unanimous or overwhelmingly 
carried, but for the first time in 
decades there was criticism and 
even self-criticism on the part of 
the leadership. 

Some of this has found its way into 
the pages of Socialist Worker , which 
notes the development of “a gap 
between the leadership and the wider 
party”. It reports the comment made 
by Maxine Bowler from Sheffield, 
that “‘too many of us bit our tongues’ 
at last year’s SWP conference over 
the mistakes that had been made in 
Respect”. The anonymous reporter 
notes that “Several delegates 
asked how we had lost many of our 
allies in Respect in such a short 
period of time.” 

No alternative 

In short, while Socialist Worker gives 
only a taste of it, delegates witnessed 
a continuation of what Neil Davidson 
called a “significant democratic 
upsurge”, reflected in the Pre- 
Conference Bulletins published 
internally at the end of last year (see 
‘All that was certain now melts’ 
Weekly Worker December 18 2008). 

The central committee has had no 
alternative but to respond. Chris 
Harman claimed that “the SWP is 
already a democratic organisation - 
but recent difficulties had shown 
there is room for improvement” 
0 Socialist Worker January 17). Yes, 
just a bit. Comrade Callinicos said that 
the central committee is “committed to 
changes” that “strengthen the culture 
of debate in the SWP”, and to revisit 
“questions of accountability”. He 
concluded that “members of the party 
should be trusted to take part in 
decisions on very complex issues”. 

As expected, the CC’s proposal for 
the establishment of a democracy 
commission was agreed virtually 
unanimously - despite comrade 
Rees’s ludicrous claim that it would be 
a “semi-permanent” kind of “House 
of Lords” (www.socialistunity.com/ 
?p=3169). Conference elected 10 
members to this commission, 
including some of those who had 
been making the most critical noises. 

Socialist Worker states: “After 
appropriate discussion and consul¬ 
tation with members around the coun¬ 
try, the commission will produce a 
report. This will be discussed among 
the membership and its recommenda¬ 
tions voted on at a special one-day 
SWP conference in the spring.” 
The commission “has a wide remit, 
covering everything from party 
structures to the conduct of internal 
debates and use of the internet”. 


There is no doubt that the CC 
dreamt up this commission as a sop 
to placate the “democratic upsurge” - 
you do not systematically engage in 
the suppression of debate, the 
sidelining of critics and the expulsion 
of dissenters for decades and then 
suddenly realise this is perhaps not 
the best way to go about things. 

In fact the absence of democracy in 
the SWP is directly linked to the 
organisation’s opportunist practice - 
one cannot be cured without dealing 
with the other. Unhindered by 
any programme, the SWP leadership 
needs to be free to flit from one 
position to another without any 
theorisation or the risk of being 
held to account. 

For example, in the 1980s the SWP 
claimed that standing in elections 
automatically produces electoralism - 
ie, prioritising the winning of votes 
above everything else. In the 1990s it 
switched to election work (as it had 
for a short time in the 1970s), without 
any criticism of its previous position 

- and ditched principle after principle 
in order to prioritise the winning of 
votes. Following the Respect/Left List 
debacle, the leadership absurdly 
claims there is no electoral space for 
the left at this time - although even the 
bourgeois media are carrying features 
on Marx and Marxism in view of the 
economic crisis. 

For the SWP leadership, principles 
are dispensable. What matters above 
all is relating to ‘the movement’ in 
order to win recruits - a method that 
reached its nadir with Respect. 
Decisions on SWP policy have been 
the exclusive property of the 
leadership, while the membership 
is expected to unthinkingly and 
yet enthusiastically mobilise for the 
latest ‘great opportunity’. This whole 
practice is entirely antithetical to 
democracy and accountability. 

Right now there is a sense of relief 

- even elation - among sections of the 
rank and file. The overturning of the 
Rees leadership has brought with it a 
sense of liberation - things will now 
change for the better, the decline of 
recent years will be halted and the 
SWP can start to go forward. 

But the realisation that undemo¬ 
cratic and opportunist practice go 
hand in hand is at present limited to 
a tiny proportion of the membership. 
Indeed, it is so used to what passes 
for ‘democratic centralism’ in the SWP 
that many accept such obscenities as 
the gagging of dissent, the ban on 
factions, the refusal to circulate pre¬ 
conference discussion electronically 
on grounds of ‘security’, as perfectly 
normal and acceptable. 

As usual, delegates were instructed 
to hand in all conference documents 
before leaving the hall - we cannot 
have them falling into the hands of 
non-members, can we? After all, the 
debates, differences and internal life 
of a working class ‘party’ are no 
business of the working class. This 
and all the other restrictions have not 
yet been challenged in a rounded 
political way within the SWP. 

The SWP left must use the 
current mood to their advantage. 
It must engage with the democracy 
commission and propose a 
thoroughgoing critique that directly 
links the SWP’s bureaucratic 
centralism with its unprincipled 
opportunism. It must not allow the 
CC to get away with its sop. 

In short, what the SWP needs is a 
democratic revolution • 
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Return of Star wars? 



Anita Halpin: loads of money 


T he Morning Star's online 
offering became free for the first 
time this month, foreshadowing 
a revamp of the print edition in the 
spring that will see an increase in 
pagination from 12 to 16 daily and 
16 to 20 for the Saturday edition. 

This has been funded by a 
‘consortium’ around Anita Halpin, 
chair of the Communist Party of 
Britain and a member of the Star 
management committee. Halpin, 
it will be remembered, became a 
multi-millionaire after selling an 
expressionist painting for £20.5 
million in late 2006. 1 

There have also been some moves 
in the editorial department. John 
Haylett has stepped down as editor 
to take up the role of political editor. 
Former deputy editor and head of 
production Bill Benfield (now a CPB 
member, but previously of the New 
Communist Party) has stepped up to 
the post of editor. So, what does all 
this mean for the internal politics of the 
CPB? After all, changes in the Star 
pretty much reflect the state of this 
organisation, the peculiarity being 
that the CPB was set up to serve 
the Star - formerly the paper of the 
‘official’ CPGB - which presents itself 
as a ‘broad’ paper for the labour 
movement, rather than as a specific 
communist daily. And despite clear 
moves under Haylett to reflect a wider 
diversity of left opinion (albeit the soft, 
or softening, lefts that the CPB feels 
comfortable with), the CPB enjoys a 
‘special relationship’ with the Star that 
ensures it is treated as the ‘official 
communist’ organisation in Britain by 
other ‘official communists’ abroad. 

Labourite 

We can expect that Benfield’s 
appointment will ensure a degree of 
continuity in political terms, given that, 
like Haylett, he is associated with the 
clique around CPB general secretary 
Robert Griffiths, which is pursuing a 
tentative push away from the organ- 
isation’s traditional politics, as 
expressed in the party’s programme, 
the British road to socialism (where 
a left-Labour government introduces 
national socialism under the comrade¬ 
ly advice of ‘official communists’), 
toward exploring ideas of the trade 
union movement launching a new 
reformist workers’ party, which would 
replace Labour as the deliverer of 
socialism. Anita Halpin, however, is a 
supporter of the CPB’s more tradition¬ 
al Labourite project. 

Benfield was at the centre of 
a controversy at the CPB’s last 
congress in May 2008. Griffiths was 
determined to secure the removal from 
the CPB’s executive committee of 
Kevin Halpin (Anita’s husband and a 
comrade with whom Griffiths has 
clashed over his unwillingness to 
countenance a shift toward the ‘new 
workers’ party’ stance). 2 

It is claimed by the ‘traditionalist’ 
wing that congress election officials 
deliberately gerrymandered the vote 
for the EC. In the first place they 
apparently stipulated that only the 
names of successful candidates 
would be read out. When it became 
apparent that Halpin was not among 
them, some members insisted that the 
complete record of voting be revealed. 
When this was done, it was found that 
Halpin had more votes than Griffiths’ 
chosen candidate, new Star editor Bill 
Benfield. Halpin was eventually 
restored to the EC and Benfield was 
knocked off. 

It is also alleged by the Halpins and 
their supporters that in the run-up to 
congress Griffiths instructed some of 
his supporters to leak compromising 
information about the Halpins to The 


Independent , specifically relating to 
their (then) failure to donate much of 
their fortune to the CPB, in order to 
queer Kevin’s pitch in the EC election 
and engender hostility to the Halpins 
in general. 3 It is impossible to say 
whether this is true, although the 
appearance of The Independent's 
story on the Monday of the CPB’s 
congress looks a tad suspicious. 

However, the fact that this story 
is being circulated inside the 
organisation at all is an indicator of 
distrust and strained relations. 

Kevin Halpin was previously the 
CPB’s industrial organiser - although 
increasingly assisted at the end of his 
tenure by comrades such as Graham 
Stevenson, national organiser (trans¬ 
port) for the TGWU. The CPB’s 
industrial work is now effectively over¬ 
seen by a trade union coordinating 
committee, chaired by Carolyn Jones, 
director of the Institute of Employ¬ 
ment Rights. However, Kevin has 
apparently kept his place on the CPB’s 
political committee, alongside his 
membership of the EC. 


To reiterate an earlier point, the 
reason for these manoeuvres 
is political. The two main factions of 
the CPB reached an uneasy truce at 
the 2008 congress, agreeing a twin- 
track policy that has not entirely 
written off the Labour Party as a 
vehicle for achieving socialism by 
parliamentary means, alongside a 
commitment to a new “mass party of 
labour” (ie, a Labour Party mark two). 
As we have noted before, this merely 
threatens to dissipate the influence of 
the CPB, as traditionalists such as the 
Halpins emphasise the Labour Party 
‘track’, while Griffiths veers more 
toward a ‘new workers’ party’ 
orientation. 

To that end the ‘twin tracks’ are not 
really a strategy at all: rather they are 
sticking plaster meant to avoid a 
bloody factional war. This situation 
is obviously untenable; hence 
the current jockeying for position. 
Having Anita Halpin’s cash shoring 
up the future of the Morning Star is 
really a mixed blessing for Griffiths, 
his big fear being that the money will 


become a factional bludgeon to the 
detriment of his leadership. Thus he 
has done all he can to undermine the 
Halpins in advance of their money 
coming centre stage. 

So behind all the ‘onwards and 
upwards’ rhetoric currently emanating 
from the Star camp lies the likelihood 
of the paper becoming a battleground 
of the factional struggle in the CPB. 
This would not be the first time, of 
course. Haylett was sacked as editor 
by Mary Rosser in 1998 for his role in 
deposing Mike Hicks as CPB general 
secretary - Haylett’s dismissal led to 
a strike of journalists on the paper 
and Haylett’s reinstatement. There 
certainly cannot be much love lost 
between new editor Benfield and the 
paper’s main financial benefactor. 

BRS flashpoint 

An obvious future flashpoint will be 
the draft results of the rewriting of the 
BRS currently being undertaken by 
Griffiths and EC members Mary Davis 
and Gawain Little. CPB comrades from 
the ‘traditionalist’ wing expect that the 
draft will be skewed towards the 
preference of the Griffiths faction for 
a new workers’ party based on the 
trade unions as a strategic goal for the 
British labour movement. 

However, recent governmental shifts 
toward Keynesian interventionism 
mean that the Labour government is 
doing some of what the ‘traditionalist’ 
CPB faction expects of it (although 
there is no sign yet of a shift toward a 
working class constituency or any 
revival in the fortunes of the Labour 
left). Allied to a probable Tory 
resurgence on the electoral front and 
Anita Halpin’s position of strength, 
this could all help tip the scales against 
Griffiths in the CPB very quickly. 

Lawrence Parker has written of the 
autumn charm offensive undertaken 
by comrade Griffiths, as he success¬ 
fully wowed other sections of the soft 
left at the Convention of the Left and 
the Respect conference. 4 The likes of 
Respect must have been hoping that 
this back-slapping might have herald¬ 
ed an era of practical cooperation in 
forthcoming elections. In fact, it looks 
as if the CPB is set on ploughing its 
own sectarian furrow for the June 2009 
European poll. 

A communication emanating from 
the CPB office in December stated: 
“The party’s executive committee 
meeting in September held an initial 
discussion to consider the political 
case and basis for contesting the 
European parliamentary elections in 
June 2009, and the financial and 
organisational implications that this 
would entail. The EC has considered 
the possibility of contesting between 
three and five regions and has 
requested that all identified districts 
and nations hold aggregate meetings 
of party members and invited 
representatives from domiciled 
parties, in time to feed back into the 
January EC meeting, where a final 
decision as to the scale of intervention 
will be taken.” 

The statement notes in relation to 
London (an area where the CPB is 
looking to stand in some form and 
where it has canvassed the opinion 
of members): “Respect will almost 
certainly run in London and it is a 
possibility that the Socialist Party and 
the SWP will also run a slate, so the 
difficulty will be, as with the GLA 
elections, that every major force on 
the left will be running a slate in 
London.” However, this is not seen as 
a bar to standing even in the capital, 
given that the “ability is there to 
project the party on a significant scale, 
more so across Britain as a whole than 
any other party or formation on the 


left (unless we count the Greens)”. 
To amplify this point, the statement 
reads on: “It is fair to say that 
we alone have the ability to project 
a leftwing, anti-imperialist, anti¬ 
militarist, anti-monopoly, anti-racist 
and anti-EU campaign in the three 
nations of Britain.” 

This is all self-deluding nonsense, 
of course, particularly given that the 
CPB’s past electoral interventions in 
anything other than a few local 
council elections have generally 
gained derisory votes that are pathetic 
even by the low standards of the 
British left. If the CPB goes head to 
head with Respect, for example, in the 
London list, the sensible money 
would be on more votes for Respect, 
even in its current diminished state 
(Galloway and company must have 
been hoping for some kind of pact, 
given all the cooing noises they keep 
making in the CPB’s direction). 

Unity list 

The CPB may revive its Unity for 
Peace and Socialism front for the 
European elections with its allies 
in domiciled ‘official communist’ 
parties. However, its last outing in the 
London assembly gained a miniscule 
6,394 votes (0.26%) and it was 
comfortably beaten by very modest 
votes for Respect and the SWP’s Left 
List. 5 The EC may reason that with 
the likelihood of only paltry votes 
being at stake, it may as well stand 
under its own name. 

The statement also reads: 
“Finance will have to play a decisive 
part in determining our capacity to 
contest the EU election in London. 
The scale of finance required to run 
an effective campaign is beyond our 
current resources (and has been the 
main reason why we have not 
contested this election in the past), 
and even a special election appeal 
could not be expected to realise the 
sums required. Nonetheless, there are 
indications on the national level that 
a number of party members and 
supporters might be willing to make 
up much of the difference, should it 
be clear that we have the grassroots 
enthusiasm and capacity to run a 
viable campaign, including the 
willingness and determination to 
raise a reasonable amount ourselves 
through a special appeal.” 

Reading between the lines, it is clear 
that Anita Halpin is going to dig into 
her pocket once more to fund the whole 
campaign - another mixed blessing for 
comrade Griffiths, one feels. 

As the quote above makes 
abundantly clear, the CPB can never 
count on grassroots enthusiasm for 
specific party work. The EC has been 
at pains to tell members that the 
prospective election campaign would 
be led and coordinated nationally by 
the CPB’s three full-timers. There is 
nothing wrong or unprincipled with 
this, but it does risk unpicking the 
organisation’s attempt (with mixed 
success) over recent years to develop 
its organisational structure across the 
country. Shifting the financial and 
organisational dynamic to the centre 
risks making the CPB’s districts and 
branches even more unresponsive 
and sloth-like • 

Dave Lynch 

Notes 

1. ‘Money for old rope’ Weekly Worker November 
23 2006. 

2. See ‘CPB: worst of both worlds’ Weekly 
Worker April 17 2008. 

3. See www.independent.co.uk/opinion/ 
columnists/pandora/pandora-cherie-is-brought- 
to-book-834311 .html. 

4. ‘Dead Russians and a Welshman’ Weekly 
Worker November 13 2008. 

5. ‘CPB poll “gains” lies’ Weekly Worker May 1 
2008. 
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GREECE 


A single bullet 



R ecent explosive events in 
Greece were not a revolution. 
Nor were they a half-re volu¬ 
tion. But they were in their own way a 
quarter-revolution. And all sparked by 
a single bullet. 

On December 6 2008 a police 
‘special guard’ shot and killed 
Alexandros Grigoropoulos in the 
infamous Exarcheia area of Athens. 
The 15-year-old was the son of a 
bank manager, attended a private 
school and lived in the pleasant 
suburb of Psychiko. 

Within minutes protests had 
erupted in Athens. Pitched battles 
with riot police, combined with attacks 
on banks, police stations and other 
buildings, quickly spread to other 
Greek cities over the following days. 
Solidarity demonstrations across 
Europe and beyond frequently ended 
in confrontations with the police. 

During the week following 
Grigoropoulos’s death the Greek 
police used close to 5,000 canisters of 
tear gas, almost exhausting their 
supplies. TV screens across Europe 
projected images of hooded youths 
lobbing petrol bombs and the remains 
of burnt out cars and buildings. 
Hundreds of people were arrested, 
dozens injured and damage costing 
billions of euros inflicted. 

Yet the riots are not the totality of 
what has occurred. Greece has also 
seen hundreds of demonstrations, 
school walkouts and occupations, 
which have received, unsurprisingly, 
less attention in the bourgeois press. 
It was only in the closing days of 
December, for example, that the 
occupation of university buildings 
in Athens and Thessaloniki came 
to an end. 

On December 16 protestors 
stormed a state-owned TV channel 
and were shown on air for around 
a minute holding a banner which 
urged, “Stop watching - get out into 
the streets”. The following day two 
huge banners were hung on the 
iconic Acropolis reading: “Thursday 
18/12: demonstrations in all Europe” 
and proclaiming the message of 
“resistance” in Greek, English, 
Italian and German. A number of 
other TV and radio stations were 
subsequently occupied. 

Pattern 

The most recent major demonstration, 
on January 9, followed the same 
basic course as those before it. Sixty 
people were arrested - including 14 
lawyers, who claimed to have 
nothing to do with the protestors. 
The familiar pattern of police 
brutality was repeated, with several 
people seriously injured. 

The trade unions adopted an 
ambiguous position throughout. 
Nevertheless, because of the 
sympathy and feelings of solidarity 
below, at a rank and file level, for 
the youth and student movements, 
a one-day general strike was staged 
on December 10. Originally it 
was intended as a protest against 
the government’s fiscal policies, 
coinciding with strike action by 
air traffic controllers, teachers and 
lecturers. But the union leaderships 
needed a safety valve and had 
December 10 at hand. This and 
similar token gestures did little to 
build unity between the students’ 
and workers’ movements, and 
not much either to pressure the 
government into granting positive 
concessions. 

Understandably there is frustra¬ 
tion with the role of the labour bu¬ 


reaucracy. Hence, on December 17 
protestors occupied the offices of the 
General Confederation of Greek Work¬ 
ers (GSEE), which is traditionally 
close to the Communist Party of 
Greece (KKE). The confederation’s 
president, Giannis Panagopoulos, 
pleaded that “GSEE does not govern 
this country”. 1 But what the protest¬ 
ers wanted was decisive action. Not 
another 24-hour holiday. 

On December 17, Giorgos 
Paplomatas, a 16-year-old member of 
the Communist Youth of Greece 
(KNE) - one of those involved in 
organising the protests and the son 
of a prominent KKE and Greek 
Teachers Federation member - was 
shot. Fortunately for Paplomatas the 
bullet hit him in the hand, rather than 
inflicting life-threatening injuries. 

Bullets have been flying in the 
other direction too. In the early hours 
of December 22 several shots from 
something like an AK47 hit a police 
riot van, having been fired from the 
grounds of the University of Athens. 
No police were hit in the attack, for 
which a new organisation called 
Popular Action apparently claimed 
responsibility. This group seems 
to be a splinter of Revolutionary 
Struggle, itself an offshoot of 
the now defunct Revolutionary 
Organisation 17 November. 

On January 5 masked gunmen fired 
multiple shots with automatic 
weapons and threw a grenade at 
police guarding the culture ministry 
in Athens. A policeman was hit in the 
leg and chest. Presumably, the aim is 
to kill a cop in a symbolic show of 
revenge. But such acts of terrorism 
allow the state to increase repression 
and hardly offer a viable strategy for 
the working class. 

The kidnapping of shipping 
tycoon Pericles Panagopoulos on 
January 13, and the reported demand 
for a €40 million ransom, may be the 
work of people from the same milieu. 
A mistaken response to the use of 
Greek-owned ships to deliver US 
weaponry to Israel, as well as a cash¬ 
making exercise. 

Clearly, if we start at the most 


obvious level, the tragic death of 
Grigoropoulos was the spark which 
initiated the outburst of anger. 
Whether special guard Epaminondas 
Korkoneas deliberately killed the 
young man, or, as he claims, fired 
a warning shot which ricocheted 
into him, misses the point. Greece 
was ready. 

Catalyst 

Rodney King provided a similar spark 
for the 1992 Los Angeles riots, which 
were only suppressed by the army 
and the arrest of 10,000 people. The 
death of two Paris teenagers, who 
were apparently trying to evade the 
police in 2005, likewise acted as a 
catalyst. In Greece itself the deaths 
of Michalis Kaltezas and Christos 
Tsoutsouvis led to extensive rioting 
in 1985. 

Over the last few years ordinary 
Greeks have faced rising economic 
hardship, even before the start of the 
current recession. For those with a job 
the rising cost of living, combined 
with low salaries, has led to 
widespread dissatisfaction. The ‘700 
euro generation’ - so called for the 
salary the young can expect to earn 
each month and because the last two 
governments have considered this an 
ample sum - has come of age. Things 
are even worse for the increasing 
numbers of young people who are 
unemployed and for migrant workers. 

The Greek version of Keynesian 
stimulus has consisted of a 
government gift of €28 billion to the 
banking sector. In that sense the 
Greek state is one of the ‘lucky’ ones. 
It is one of those that is both 
sanctioned by a hegemonic US capital 
to provide ailing financial institutions 
with fiscal medicine and is actually 
in a position to do so. Keynesian 
solutions take a national form; if 
applied globally they would quickly 
lead to spiralling inflation. For an 
example of an ‘unlucky’ country look 
at Pakistan, which must stick with the 
IMF’s neoliberal plans. 

To produce profound political 
change, economic factors must be, as 
they always are, filtered through 


political and social reality. Police 
brutality against demonstrations 
and other protest events leads to a 
recognition of the state as an ‘armed 
body of men’. A frequently heard chant 
on the December demonstrations 
was: “Cops - pigs, murderers”. Yet to 
get anywhere this anger must be 
channelled into conscious opposition 
to the bourgeois state as a whole and 
given organisational coherence. 

For many young Greeks the state 
is rightly regarded as endemically 
corrupt and official society has been 
shaken by a whole series of scandals. 
One example was in 2005, when the 
Greek Orthodox Church was rocked 
by reports of several significant 
clerical figures, including a senior 
bishop, bribing judges (Greek 
Orthodoxy is described by the 
constitution as the “prevailing” 
religion, the church is heavily funded 
by the state and its creed is taught to 
children in schools). Other scandals 
have involved tapped telephones 
(eg, the 2006 Vodafone episode) and 
the deliberately started huge forest 
fires of 2007. 

Yet parliamentary opposition to 
Kostas Karamanlis’s rightwing New 
Democracy party has been weak and 
ineffective. All the major players are 
loyal to the existing state and accept 
the rules of the game. The main 
opposition party, the Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement (Pasok), has 
been in power for most of the time 
since 1981. It is a typical social 
democratic organisation and its leader, 
George Papandreou, is also president 
of the Socialist International, whose 
other members include our own 
Labour Party. 

The next most important opposition 
party is the KKE. Always fervently 
pro-Moscow, it won 8.15% of the vote 
in the 2007 elections. To the left of the 
KKE lies the usual competing shoal 
of Trotskyist, Maoist and anarchist 
sects. 

Because there is no effective left 
alternative, KKE was able to take a 
lead in organising some of December’s 
biggest demonstrations in order to 
keep them safe and attempt to bring 
anti-state sentiments back under 
control. Naturally it condemned the 
anarchist rioters. Three days after 
Grigoropoulos’s death KKE released 
a statement claiming that things 
were increasingly taking the “form 
of open provocations against the 
growing wave of protest”. The 
rioters were “trying to prevent the 
emergence of an organised and 
mighty mass movement”. 2 

In a speech at a demonstration in 
Athens KKE general secretary Aleka 
Papariga attacked the “blind rage 
of the hooded people”. On the same 
day its central committee issued a 
statement calling for a “broad popular 
alliance, the sole hope and guarantee 
for a genuine popular power”. 3 In that 
spirit Papariga visited the presidential 
mansion for talks with president 
Papoulias this week. 

Clearly KKE has played a role 
in some senses analogous to the 
French Communist Party (PCF) in 
1968, albeit at a lower level. KKE, and 
its historically connected trade union 
confederation, have attempted to stop 
the fusing of the students’ and 
workers’ movements. As a result, the 
anger of the youth has failed to find 
an effective outlet. 

The role of KKE is recognised 
by the thinking sections of the 
Greek bourgeoisie and the state. 
For instance, the rightwing Avriani 
newspaper ran an article headlined, 


“Either citizens or the KKE should 
take it upon themselves to restore 
public order and protection of the 
democratic system.” It described 
KKE as the “only organised political 
power which dared to denounce 
publicly the ‘hoodies’ and to reveal 
their dirty role”. 4 

Prospects 

Why have these events occurred? 
It is not simply the killing of 
Grigoropoulos and the recurrent 
scandals. As we have shown, there 
are deep-rooted socio-economic 
factors at work. 

Whilst ‘the weakest link in the EU 
chain’ might be something of a cliche, 
there is a certain truth about such a 
description at the level not only of 
economics, but politics and history 
too. Greece experienced a two-phase 
civil war from 1942 to 44 and from 
1946 to 49, which pitted the pro¬ 
monarchist right against the KKE and 
its allies. The right won with the help 
of British and US aid and because 
of Stalin’s betrayal. This left 
permanent scars and Greek society 
remained deeply divided. 

There was a colonel’s coup in 
April 1967 which claimed to be saving 
the country from the threat of 
communism. The military regime was 
initially supported by Constantine II 
and ruled the country with an iron fist 
until 1974 when it collapsed amid 
student protests, foreign policy 
blunders and corruption charges. 
Other factors which contribute to 
instability are the regional tensions. 
Greece and Turkey are bitterly divided 
over Cyprus and exploitation of the 
Aegean Sea. Then there is the former 
Yugoslav republic of Macedonia 
which is seen as having ambitions 
over Greek Macedonia. 

It is reasonable to assume that a 
spark in Italy or Spain could perhaps 
ignite a similar flame in the very near 
future. However, for real progress to 
be made the workers must establish 
parties which really represent their 
historic interest in superseding 
capitalism and abolishing private 
property and social classes. Halfway 
house projects such as Die Linke in 
Germany, Refoundation in Italy, the 
Scottish Socialist Party, Solidarity and 
Respect in Britain and the Coalition of 
the Radical Left in Greece are doomed 
to disapoint and fail. 

Objective circumstances cry out for 
genuine communist parties and the 
formation of a Communist Party of 
the European Union. Militant class 
fighters, not least those in the 
KKE, have every reason to fight for 
such a perspective. We have already 
seen indications that the frightened 
bourgeoisie sees the Stalinist 
misleaders of the KKE as a potential 
ally against their common foe, the 
‘hooded people’. 

But anarchism, riot after riot and 
‘propaganda by deed’ do not offer 
a realistic line of advance. Whilst 
Marxists will struggle alongside 
anarchists whenever our interests 
coincide, we have no illusions where 
anarchism leads - to futile gestures 
and eventually defeat. Nonetheless 
we ought to engage them in serious 
debate. They too hate capitalism and 
yearn for human liberation • 

Ted North 

Notes 

1. Kathimerini December 18 2008. 

2. http://inter. kke. gr/News/2008news/2008- 
information. 

3. http://inter.kke. gr/News/2008news/2008-15- 
cc-resolution-xrono. 

4. Avriani December 12 2008. 
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Chartering wrong course 



A round 120 trade unionists 
attended the January 10 
conference to discuss the 
crisis in working class political 
representation. Organised by 
transport union RMT following a 
decision by its 2008 AGM and open 
to all trade unionists, it unfortunately 
and unavoidably clashed with both 
the national Gaza demonstrations and 
the Socialist Workers Party’s annual 
conference. 

Despite the resulting poor 
attendance, it is clear that the crisis 
of representation runs far wider than 
the absence of a parliamentary voice. 
The lack of any significant rank and 
file presence indicates a serious 
democratic deficit within the unions - 
and this reflects badly on the left. 

On the top table were RMT general 
secretary Bob Crow and president 
John Leach (chairing); Mary Davis 
(Communist Party of Britain) in her 
capacity as head of the Centre for 
Trade Union Studies; Prison Officers 
Association general secretary Brian 
Caton and John McDonnell MP. PCS 
general secretary Mark Serwotka sent 
apologies and a statement of support. 
The bulk of the audience were, of 
course, members of the various left 
groups, with the Socialist Party 
having the biggest presence. 

John Leach explained that the 
conference was not a policy-making 
forum - there would be no resolutions 
or votes - but there would be a 
thorough debate. However, it soon 
became clear from the opening 
speeches that there had already been 
discussions and a basic policy 
agreement to promote a ‘People’s 
Charter’ (not to be confused with the 
SWP’s People Before Profit Charter). 

The original idea comes from the 
Morning Star's CPB, fitting neatly 
into its reformist Alternative 
economic and political strategy and 
leaving the question of party, at least 
superficially, open. Hence the Labour 
left can sign up to it, as ‘reclaiming’ 
the Labour Party is not excluded - this 
suits the traditionalist wing of the 
CPB and leaves the door open to win 
pro-Labour union tops like Tony 
Woodley to a broad campaign. A 
Labour Party mark two is not excluded 
- which suits the ‘innovator’ CPB 
faction and many more besides. In 
reality the CPB charter has very little 
to do with political representation. It 
defers the party question in favour of 
‘all things to all people’ campaigning 
and the establishment of local 
representation committees. There 
seems to be agreement around this 
between John McDonnell, the heads 
of RMT, PCS and POA, and the CPB. 
It is this that frames the ‘debate’. 

Bob Crow in his opening speech 
admitted that a trade union “can only 
go so far - unless you change society, 
all the gains won in boom times are 
lost in a slump”. Voicing his belief that 
New Labour cannot be changed, he 
expressed his personal view that 
we need a “new political party down 
the road”. Bob would not commit to 
the type of party needed, however, 
because “If we all sit down and argue 
about what the political shape should 
be we won’t agree.” Taking a swipe at 
sectarianism, and admitting he, like all 
of us, has political baggage, he said 
we have a duty to work together. 
Campaigning around a People’s 
Charter “that put an alternative and 
put politics back into the workplace 
again” was the way to do it. “If we 
can’t work together on a charter what 
chance to get a political party?” he 
asked. At this stage it was not clear 


what would be in the charter (unless 
you had seen the provisional draft 
published in the Morning Star last 
autumn). 

Brian Caton is the most militant of 
the union general secretaries. Still 
visibly angered by the contemptuous 
rejection of the POA’s general strike 
resolution at last year’s TUC by most 
union leaders, he thinks that it is not 
possible to get a good political party 
until the unions get their act together. 
He is still a member of the Labour 
Party, he declared, “but not for long”. 
In keeping with what turned out to be 
a consistent theme of the day, he rued 
the fact that “we are so bad on the left” 
and made the forlorn plea: “We need 
to join together.” 

Comrade Caton thinks that a charter 
is a good first step, but, slightly at 
odds with other top-table speakers, 
he added: “But we have got to push 
for a workers’ party.” However, his 
conception of such a formation is 
based on illusions of a former golden 
age of Labour - or perhaps an 
improved version of it. Interestingly, 
though, he said that he wanted to get 
a range of left parties together at the 
next POA conference. 

It was left to Mary Davis to make 
the historical case for the People’s 
Charter and explain, in what turned 
out to be fairly vague terms, what it 
was. Mary gave a potted history of 
the fight for representation and 
highlighted the hidden history of the 
Chartist movement. How did they 
build such a powerful movement? 
The crucial element in their success 
was “unity around a charter, not a 
political loyalty test”. Likewise the 
current charter “being discussed” 
was “not sectarian”. 

She added that we should not “run 
before we can walk” - rather than 
talking about creating a political party 
now despite all the different agendas, 
we should unite “around what we can 
all agree on”. Comrade Davis went on 
to list what in her view should be 
included in a charter: a “fair economy”, 
nationalisation of the banks, more 
jobs, investment in new technology, 
public housing, improve services, 
stop privatisation ...” That is, a wish 
list of reformist demands, and not at 
all a proposal for independent working 
class political action. In truth it is a 
recipe for repeating all the errors of the 
last century. 

Later comrade McDonnell made a 
case for such a charter as a means to 
build unity in action. He too argued 
there was not sufficient support to 
move to a new political party, so it 
was necessary to build up confidence, 
out of which “some new political 
formation may emerge”. Referring to 
the “real world, not electoral politics”, 
he argued that the task of the day was 
to unite for specific goals - over jobs, 
stopping the third runway at Stansted, 
etc. He said that the one consistent 
organisational form through 200 years 
was trade unionism and therefore 
union coordination is key. So trade 
union politics, which may be 
expressed in ‘some new political 
formation”, is unsurprisingly the limit 
of John McDonnell’s horizon. 

Inviting contributions from the 
floor, John Leach said he wanted to 
get as many people in as possible and 
hoped people would be mindful of 
that. However, speakers were not 
constrained to the usual three-minute 
sound bites and were allowed time 
to develop their points. So, while it 
was the top table that had framed 
the parameters of debate, at least 
they were not frightened of a bit of 


controversy. 

A common refrain, however, was 
hardly controversial in this company: 
the parlous state of the left and 
the need for a vague “unity”. 
Unfortunately there was no analysis 
of why the left was in such a mess and 
hence not a clue about what to do - 
other than “We must unite”, “We 
have a duty to unite” and other such 
passionate calls. Most drew the 
patently false conclusion that political 
differences must be buried, issues 
that may provoke them should be 
deferred, etc. The pernicious ‘80-20 
rule’ - the idea that we agree on 80%, 
so let’s not bother with the 20% that 
divides us - is constantly trotted out 
despite all the evidence that it serves 
as a cover for sectarianism, disunity 
and eventual splits - just look at all the 
failed ‘unity projects’. 

Elaine Jones (Unite) was one of 
the few who did not go along with 
80-20. Yes, “we’ve got no choice 
but to unite,” she said, “but it might 
be messy”. There are political 
differences, so “we have to allow 
for a big row”. Obviously someone 
seeking the truth. 

A number of Socialist Party 
speakers argued that there should 
be no contradiction between 
campaigning around a charter and 
setting up a political party. Of course, 
they had in mind their own Campaign 
for a New Workers’ Party as a suitable 
vehicle, but this was effectively 
sidelined by the top-table agenda. 
Dave Nellist wanted the unions to 
“organise a serious conference to 
begin the process” rather than have 
things organised top-down. This did 
not strike me as a call for rank and file 
democracy, but rather a means of 
giving the SP some influence over 
developments. 

A comrade from the Spartacist 
League mounted the usual one-sided 
attack on the involvement of the POA, 
but at least had the merit of calling for 
a revolutionary party. 

In response to the discussion Mary 
Davis argued that the charter is “not 
the last word in socialism, but a 
method of getting people mobilised. 
It is not revolutionary - we are not 
there yet.” Bob Crow thought that 
having three unions with 300,000 
members behind the charter was a 


start, but not sufficient: “What about 
Unite, etc?” So the charter is likely to 
be watered down to suit the large pro- 
Labour unions. 

It is possible that, as the recession 
deepens, a charter - whether this one 
or the SWP rival - will attract workers, 
but I doubt it. What is needed is 
a global political alternative and 
that requires, as a first step, the 
rapprochement of the revolutionary 
left around a Marxist programme. 
Everyone seems to recognise that the 
situation is dire, but instead of trying 
to analyse the cause and chart a 
solution the left run around like 
headless chickens and the likes of Bob 
Crow decide they have to get on 
without them (except that they might 
be useful as campaign foot soldiers). 

Comrade Crow wants to bypass the 
sects and win over ‘ordinary’ workers 
who will counterbalance or, better, 


T he upsurge against the 
slaughter of Palestinians in 
Gaza has also produced an increase 
in support for the Weekly Worker. 
On the January 10 London 
demonstration, for example, a total 
of £67 was donated specifically to 
the paper, most of it in extra pound 
coins, but a few £5 notes too. 

Similarly there has been an 
increase in readership - 23,523 read 
us online last week. Only two of 
all those thousands gave us a 
donation, though - our thanks go 
to SE from the Czech Republic, who 
contributed a fantastic £60 via 
PayPal, and to PL, who gave us £30 
by the same method. 

We also received cheques for 
£60 from TR and £50 from JH in the 
post - more brilliant donations. 
Then there were the additional 
standing order payments this week 
which amounted to a further £44. 
All in all, our January fund has 
increased by £311 over the last 
seven days. So our total, with half 
the month gone, is now £608 


outnumber the organised left. It is 
tempting to say, ‘Who can blame 
him?’ 

In the most propitious objective 
circumstances for a working class 
alternative in decades the left 
continues to decline and remains in 
complete disarray. But a previous 
RMT attempt to overrun the left 
through the National Shop Stewards 
Network has not exactly worked out. 

The working class remains atomised, 
demoralised and completely 
disenfranchised - even in their main 
organisations, the unions. Bob’s 
strategy is not a solution, but an 
accommodation to a weak position. 
But what else should we expect? The 
major fault lies not with the likes of 
Crow, but with a left that continues 
to seek salvation in yet another 
halfway house • 

Will Pragnell 


towards our £1,000 target - pretty 
good going. 

In truth the coming period 
promises to be one of excellent 
opportunities for communists. We 
have written much about the 
revival of interest in Marxism 
generated by the economic crisis. 
Then there is the current revival of 
the anti-war movement. The two 
need to be married together - there 
is, after all, a direct link between 
capitalism’s cyclical slumps 
and secular decline, on the one 
hand, and the tendency to war, 
on the other. 

The working class and anti¬ 
war movements need a paper 
that stresses the solution: 
organisation. In particular the type 
of organisation that virtually the 
entire left rejects in practice, if not 
in theory - a Communist Party • 
Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Rosa Luxemburg - in her own words 

Ben Lewis introduces what is to be a short series of newly translated articles 


N inety years ago, on January 15 
1919, one of the greatest 
revolutionaries of the 20th 
century, Rosa Luxemburg, was killed 
by the Freikorps - a freelance 
paramilitary outfit formed by 
rightwing officers after the defeat of 
Germany in World War I. They acted 
with the full encouragement of the 
coalition government headed by 
Fredrich Ebert and Gustav Noske 
(both members of the Social 
Democratic Party). There were 
thousands of other such victims, not 
least Karl Liebknecht. A trail of blood 
that led all the way to Hitler. 

Possessing theoretical, literary and 
political talents which no one else in 
the newly formed Communist Party of 
Germans (KPD) equalled, her death 
was a massive loss, including to the 
international workers’ movement. The 
funeral procession, organised by the 


KPD and others, was one of the 
biggest workers’ demonstrations ever 
seen in German history, with hundreds 
of thousands following her coffin. 
Even today thousands turn out for the 
annual commemoration in honour of 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht. 

Yet, as with any important 
historical figure, her legacy has been 
distorted and her views misrepre¬ 
sented to justify various opportunist 
projects. Thus the reformist Die Linke 
effectively controls the Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg Foundation (Rosa Luxemburg 
Stiftung) and nowadays heads the 
memorial marches in Berlin. This 
despite advocating politics that in 
reality are not that far removed from 
those of the 1919 Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

Luxemburg was, to use the words 
of Lenin, “an eagle” of Marxism who 
soared above the political collapse 


and theoretical degeneration of the 
Second International and did all in 
her power to uphold the integrity of 
Marxism. As Trotsky put it, she 
“had mastered the Marxist method 
like the organs of her body. One 
could say that Marxism ran in her 
bloodstream”. 

Our series of articles covers a wide 
range of themes and questions 
revealing various elements of 
Luxemburg’s Marxism. We begin 
with two appraisals of Ferdinand 
Lassalle’s life by Luxemburg. They 
provide an interesting insight into 
this complex man who laid the 
foundations of the SDP. 

Next will come a scornful polemic 
against the ‘father of Russian 
Marxism’, Georgi Plekhanov, a report 
of the 1913 SPD congress (which 
was refused publication in the party 
press) and finally reflections on Leo 


Tolstoy - one of her favourite writers 
and someone she would always 
recommend to comrades, friends 
and even her prison guards. In each 
of her articles, Rosa’s writing is 
infused with a rare passion that 
brings each and every word to life, 
whether she is discussing the 
particulars of the German tax 
question or how the masses moved 
onto the historical stage. 

It is a historical tragedy that many 
of the writings of this great Marxist are 
not available in English. Indeed, this 
reflects a general problem: much of 
classical Marxism’s achievements - 
including whole books as well as 
theoretical articles, journalism and 
polemics - have suffered the same fate. 
Thinkers exerting a strong influence 
on Lenin and Trotsky such as Karl 
Kautsky, Alexander Parvus, and many 
others beside, cannot be fully read in 


English. This might go some way to 
explaining the widespread and deep- 
rooted ignorance about their ideas. 
Yet if Marxism is to be cleansed of 
all the ideological garbage it has 
accumulated after a century of defeat, 
then making such works available for 
critical study is crucial. 

In this respect, the short series of 
articles we are publishing is a 
contribution towards what needs to 
be done. Much credit must go to Ted 
Crawford of the Marxist Internet 
Archive (www.marxists.org), who 
spends so much of his time and effort 
facilitating the translation and 
transcription of such material. We are 
very grateful to him for pointing out 
some of the untranslated works. All 
of our texts will appear on the MIA 
site, as will others I am working on 
by Luxemburg and other important 
Marxists • 


Lassalle and the revolution 


This March 1904 article was written for a volume commemorating Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-64). He founded 
the General German Workers’ Association in 1863, the first German workers’ party. This organisation merged 
with the Social Democratic Workers Party headed by Karl Liebknecht and August Bebel in 1875, later 
becoming the Social Democratic Party 


L assalle’s immediate relationship 
with the March [1848] revolu¬ 
tion has remained a mere frag¬ 
mentary, almost fleeting, one. 

This is partly because of his still 
relatively young age, but above all 
because of the peculiar concatenation 
of circumstances in his life which - for 
almost a decade - chained him to the 
individual fate of a woman badly 
abused by the dominant feudal 
powers and which have made his 
energy to the service of the revolution 
highly disputed in this period. 1 Not 
until the November crisis of 1848 was 
Lassalle able to play an exemplary part 
in the revolutionary struggles of the 
Rhineland. Immediately, however, he 
was snared by the Prussian judiciary, 
which only released him when the 
revolution was over. 

But Lassalle’s historical connection 
with the March revolution does not end 
with his direct agitation during the 
‘great year’: it was not even the main 
thing about it. Rather, it was the fact 
that Lassalle put into practice the most 
important historical consequence of 
the March revolution by finally 
releasing the German working class 
from the political conscription of the 
bourgeoisie and organising it into an 
independent class party. 

As is well known, the specific manner 
in which Lassalle carried out this 
immortal task has been met with sharp 
and often well deserved criticism from 
Marx. “He made big mistakes,” wrote 
Marx to Schweitzer in 1868. “He allowed 
himself to be influenced too much by 
the immediate circumstances of the 
time. He made the minor starting point, 
his opposition to the dwarf-like 
Schulze-Delitzsch, the central point of 
his agitation - state aid versus self-help. 
The ‘state’ was, therefore, transformed 
into the Prussian state. He was thus 
forced to make concessions to the 
Prussian monarchy, to Prussian 
reaction (the feudal party) and even 
to the clerics.” 2 

Yet Lassalle’s great deed - accom¬ 
plished both in spite of and through 
these mistakes - is not reduced, but 
actually grows in significance with the 


historical perspective from which we 
observe it. That Lassalle understood 
how to see through the inner misery 
of bourgeois liberalism and to expose 
this ruthlessly and almost brutally in 
front of the working class - especially 
at a time when this liberalism was still, 
after all, daring to engage in something 
akin to a struggle with the crown 
and the Junker reaction - this service 
will in this sense be ever greater 
in the eyes of the historians and 
the politicians, for since then the 
bourgeoisie has achieved the miracle 
of sliding, year on year, further down 
beyond the depths where it stood 
even back then. 

And if still today, until quite recently, 
if only sporadically and fleetingly, 
illusions in a new upswing, an Indian 
summer of bourgeois liberalism, the 
cooperation and common struggle of 
the proletariat were conceivable, the 
more groundbreaking Lassalle’s noble 
deed will become, as he did not hesitate 
for a second in showing the German 
proletariat the way to independent 
class politics through the rubble of 
liberalism stemming from the time of 
conflict - a liberalism that, of course, 
towers above the liberalism of today. 

In his tactics of struggle, Lassalle 
certainly did make mistakes. Yet 
emphasising mistakes in a great life’s 
work is the trite pleasure of petty 
peddlars of historical research. Far 
more important in judging someone’s 
personality and the impact of their 
work is to ascertain the actual cause or 
the specific source from which both 
their errors and virtues resulted. In 
many cases, Lassalle transgressed in 
his tendency to ‘diplomacy’ or ‘ploys’, 
such as in his deals with Bismarck on 
the introduction from above of general 
suffrage or in his plans for cooperatives 
funded with state credit. In his political 
struggles with bourgeois society, as 
well as in his judicial struggles with the 
Prussian judiciary, he happily fought 
on the enemy’s territory, appearing to 
make concessions in his point of view. 
A sassy, noble acrobat, as Johann 
Phillip Becker wrote, he often dared to 
jump right to the edge of the abyss that 


separates a revolutionary tactic from 
collaboration with reaction. 

But the cause that led him to 
these audacious leaps was not 
inner insecurity, an inner doubt of 
the strength and practicability of 
the revolutionary cause that he 
represented, but on the contrary an 
excess of confident belief in the 
unconquerable power of this cause. 
Lassalle sometimes went over to the 
ground of the opponent in the fight, 
not in order to relinquish something 
of his revolutionary goals, but, on the 
contrary, in the deluded belief that 
his strong personality would suffice 
to wrest away so much from his 
opponent for those revolutionary 
goals, that the ground beneath his 
opponent’s feet would cave in. 

When, for example, Lassalle grafted 
his idea of cooperatives funded 
by state credit onto an idealistic, 
unhistorical fiction of the ‘state’, the 
great danger of this fiction was that 
in reality he merely idealised the 
wretched Prussian state. But what 
Lassalle wanted to impose on it in 
terms of the tasks and duties of the 
working class would not only have 
shaken the miserable shack that is the 
Prussian state, but the bourgeois 
state in general. 

The wrong - one might say the 
opportunistic - aspect of the 
Lassallean tactic was that he aimed 
his demands at the wrong audience. 
Yet his demands did not as a result 
diminish and disintegrate in his 
hands: they grew more and more. 
And if he preferred to reduce the 
whole fight to a few militant slogans 

- on the general right to vote and the 
productive associations, for example 

- then it was not an excess of 
patience, which would have meant 
abandoning the sea of socialist 
demands for piecemeal bourgeois 
reforms, but his impatience , on 
the contrary, which drove him to 
concentrate all forces on one or a few 
particular points of attack in order to 
cut short the long historic process. 

So the mistakes of Lassallean 
tactics are those of an aggressive 


attacker, not a ditherer. They are those 
of a daring revolutionary, not a 
fainthearted diplomat. 

In every period there are people - 
and there are also such people today 
- who only believe in the possibility 
and the timeliness of a revolution 
when it has already happened. Such 
people grasp world history not by 
observing its face, so to speak, but its 
behind. Lassalle belonged to that 
great generation, at the top of which 
Karl Marx shone, in which belief in the 
revolution was alive in all its power. 
Not merely in the sense that in the 
1850s Lassalle, like Marx and Engels, 
still confidently expected the return of 
the March revolutionary wave in 
Europe, but above all in the sense that 
he lived in the rock-solid conviction 
of the validity and inevitability of the 
proletarian revolution. 

He constantly listened to the ‘the 
march of worker-battalions’ in the 
historical storming of the bourgeois 
order of society, right in the middle of 
the everyday struggle and the guerrilla 
war with the Prussian judiciary and 
police. And he knew perfectly well 
that the only adequate guarantee of 
the victorious course of this struggle 
lay in the proletarian mass itself. Even 
if he did not arrive at this conclusion 
by way of historical materialist 
research, as Marx did, but rather by 
way of philosophic-idealistic 
speculation, he provided the German 
working class, in complete harmony 
with Marx’s teaching, with one of its 
most important signposts in their class 
struggle when he, in contrasting 
parliamentary reformism to 
revolutionary mass action, said: “A 
legislative assembly never has 
overthrown and never will overthrow 
the existing order. All that [such an] 
assembly has ever done and ever 
been able to do is proclaim the 
existing order outside, sanction the 
already completed overthrow of 
society and elaborate on its 
individual consequences, laws and 
so forth ... Spoken more realistically, 
in the last instance revolutions can 
only be made with the masses and 


their passionate devotion” (my 
emphasis - RL). 3 

In a few months, on August 31, to 
be precise, 40 years will have passed 
since Lassalle’s death. He and his 
life’s work, judged for so long in a 
varied and sometimes contradictory 
manner, are now available for the 
German working class in full and 
exhaustive clarity - and indeed both 
in mortal and immortal forms - in 
Bernstein’s commentary and in 
Mehring’s works. 

Had his sudden death not taken him 
away after such a short and bright life, 
it is doubtful whether Lassalle would 
be have been able to orient himself in 
today’s movement and claim his 
position as a leading and powerful 
spirit in this completely changed 
environment. “Events”, he wrote 
shortly before his death, “will develop 
very slowly, I fear, and my glowing soul 
takes no pleasure in these children’s 
illnesses and chronic tasks.” 4 Yet 
history has hardly ever suffered from 
a more disgusting infantile illness than 
the current period of bourgeois-feudal 
parliamentarianism, which the modem 
proletariat in Germany and all capitalist 
countries is damned to wade through 
and penetrate if it is to overcome it. 
Lassalle’s personality was simply not 
made for this period of the stmggle. 

But the contemporary proletarian 
mass movement needs that “glowing 
soul”, which shone in Lassalle and 
still breathes in each of his written 
words, all the more today. That soul, 
in Lassalle’s words, will alone be able 
to “clench the whole power into a 
fist”, and, at the crucial moment, 
overcome bourgeois society and 
achieve victory • 

Notes 

1. This refers to Sophie Grafin von Hartzfeld, who 
sought to divorce her cheating husband. Lassalle 
met her at the age of 20 and took up her case in 36 
court cases between 1846 and 1854. 

2. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1868/ 
letters/6 8_ 10_ 13. htm. 

3. F Mehring (ed) Der Literarische Nachlass von 
Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels und Ferdinand 
Lassalle Vol 4, Stuttgart 1902. 

4. E Bernstein (ed) Lassalles Reden und 
Schriften Vol 1, Berlin 1892, pi79. 
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Lassalle’s legacy 

First published in the SPD women’s magazine Die Gleichheit ( Equality ) 
Nol8,1913, pp275-77 



Ferdinand Lassalle: man of action 
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I utten’s error was merely that of 
all prophetic natures: namely 
to view and desire at once a 
shining ideal, which humanity can only 
achieve step by step and bit by bit after 
centuries of struggle.” 

With these words, David Friedrich 
Strauss closes his novel Hutten. And what 
applies to Hutten also applies to Lassalle 
in the same degree. Of course, centuries do 
not come into consideration in the speedy 
development of contemporary capitalist 
development. But what Lassalle managed 
to wrestle from history in two years of 
flaming agitation needed many decades to 
come about. Yet it is precisely this optical 
illusion - which all prophetic natures 
succumb to, and causes them like giants 
from the top of their mountain to imagine 
the far away horizons to be within their 
grasp - we must thank for the bold deed 
from which German social democracy 
emerged. 

The emergence of an independent class 
party of the proletariat was an historical 
necessity, stemming from the capitalist 
economic system and the political nature 
of the bourgeois class state. German social 
democracy would have arisen with or 
without Lassalle, just as the class struggle 
of the international proletariat would have 
become the predominant factor of recent 
history with or without Marx and Engels. 
Yet the fact that the German proletarian 
class party already appeared at the gates 
with such radiance and splendour 50 years 
ago, more than two decades before all other 
countries, and acted as a role model for 
them, is thanks to Lassalle’s life work and 
his maxim: T dared! ’ 

Class struggle has been the driving 
force at the core of world history ever since 
private property separated human society 
into exploiters and exploited. The modem 
proletariat’s stmggle is merely the last in 
the series of class stmggles running like a 
red thread through written history. And yet 
the last 50 years offers something that 
world history had not seen before: for the 
first time the spectacle of the great mass of 
the exploited emerging in an organised and 
purposeful struggle for the liberation of 
their class. All previous revolutions were 
those of minorities in the interest of 
minorities. And, as the first movements of 
the proletariat in England and France 
initiated modern class struggle, the 
masses would step onto the stage only for 
a few moments and then melt away in the 
revolutionary downturn and become 
absorbed in bourgeois society over and 
over again. 

Brought into existence by Lassalle, 
German social democracy was the first 
historic attempt to create a permanent 
organisation of the masses, the majority of 
the people, for class stmggle. Thanks to 
Lassalle’s political action and thanks to 


Marx’s theory, German social democracy 
has radiantly solved this new task. Its 50- 
year history has proved that on the basis 
of proletarian class interests it is possible 
to unite the ultimate goal of revolution with 
patient day-to-day struggle, to unite 
scientific theory with the most sober praxis, 
to unite tight and disciplined organisation 
with the mass character of the movement, 
to unite insight into historic necessity with 
conscious, dynamic will. The present-day 
size and power of social democracy is the 
fruit of this unity. 

The history of social democracy hitherto 
can be quickly summarised as the 
utilisation of bourgeois parliamentarianism 
for the enlightenment and centralisation of 
the proletariat into its class party. On this 
track, from which it never allowed itself to 
be lured either by bmtal emergency laws 
or demagogic cunning, our party has 
advanced decade after decade to become 
by far the strongest political party in the 
German empire and the strongest workers’ 
party in the world. In this sense, the last 
50 years have seen the implementation 
of Lassalle’s action programme, 
which was concentrated on two closely 
linked aims: the creation of a class 
organisation of the workers, independent 
of the liberal bourgeoisie; and the 
achievement of universal suffrage, in order 
to put it to the service of the workers. 

The construction of this organisation 
and the systematic utilisation of universal 
suffrage - this was more or less Lassalle’s 
legacy, and the lifeblood of social 
democracy over the last 50 years. 

This programme has just about been 
pushed to its limits, where, according to 
the law of the historical dialectic, quantity 
must transform into quality, where the 
unstoppable growth of social democracy, 
on the ground of and in the framework 
of bourgeois parliamentarianism, must 
eventually transcend this. 

Germany’s capitalist development, like 
that of the entire world economy, has now 
reached a point where the conditions in 
which Lassalle accomplished his great task 
appear as a clumsy child. Whereas back 
then in Europe, the framework of bourgeois 
national states was still being fashioned to 
suit the unrestricted rule of capital, today 
the last non-capitalist lands are being 
swallowed up by the imperialist monster, 
and capital is crowning its world 
dominance with a chain of bloody 
expansionist wars. 

From its birth onwards, bourgeois 
parliamentarianism on the European 
continent was ridden with impotence 
through fear of the red spectre of the 
revolutionary proletariat. Today, it is being 
crushed by the iron hooves of rampantly 
galloping imperialism; it becomes a hollow 
shell, degraded to an impotent appendage 
of militarism. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, 
one party’. To the extent that the European Union becomes 
a state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory 
is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 


In 50 years of exemplary work, social 
democracy has pretty much taken 
everything it could from the now stony soil 
in terms of material profit for the working 
class and class enlightenment. The most 
recent, biggest electoral victory of our 
party 1 has now made it clear to all that a 
110-person-strong social democratic 
faction in the era of imperialist delirium 
and parliamentary impotence, far from 
achieving more in terms of agitation and 
social reforms than a faction the quarter of 
its size in the past, will achieve less. 

And the hopeless foundering of the hub 
of Germany’s internal political development 
today - voting rights in Prussia - has 
destroyed all prospects of parliamentary 
reform through mere pressure of 
electoral action. 

Both in Prussia and in the empire, social 
democracy in its entire force is rendered 
powerless as it comes up against the 
barrier which Lassalle already foresaw in 
1851: “A legislative assembly never has 
overthrown and never will overthrow the 
existing order. All that [such an] assembly 
has ever done and ever been able to do is 
proclaim the existing order outside, 
sanction the already completed 
overthrow of society and elaborate on its 
individual consequences, laws, etc. Yet 
such an assembly will always be impotent 
to overthrow the society which it itself 
represents.” 2 

We, however, have arrived at a level of 
development where the most pressing and 
imperative defensive demand of the 
proletariat - the right to vote in Prussia and 
the people’s militia in the empire - signify 
an actual overthrow of existing Prussian- 
German class relations. If the working class 
wants to pursue its life interests in 
parliament today, then it has to carry out 
this actual overthrow “outside”. If it wants 
to make parliamentarianism fertile again, 
then it has to lead the masses themselves 
onto the political stage through non¬ 
parliamentary action. 

The last decade - with the mass strike 
resolution in Jena under the influence of 
the Russian Revolution and the campaign 
of street demonstrations in the struggle for 
the right to vote in Prussia three years ago 
- clearly shows that the transition from 
purely parliamentary to unstoppable mass 
action will force its way through - even if 
the consciousness of the party in Germany, 
as elsewhere, only follows this path 
unevenly, encountering many setbacks. 

The 50th anniversary of German social 
democracy represents a proud, victorious 
completion of Lassalle’s political testament. 

Yet simultaneously it is also a warning to 
the socialist proletariat to become fully 
conscious that nothing would be more 
contrary to Lassalle’s spirit than following 
its well-worn routine at its usual steady 
pace and stubbornly clinging to a tactical 
programme which has already been 
overtaken by the course of history. 

Lassalle’s great creative work consisted 
in recognising the correct task of the 
proletariat at the right historical hour and 
daring to fulfil this with bold action. What 
is today the just continuation of Lassalle’s 
work? Not clinging to Lassalle’s political 
programme, but rather recognising the new 
great tasks of the contemporary situation 
and boldly tackling them at the right 
moment. Then, in the spirit of Lassalle, it 
can also say of itself: T dared!’ • 

Notes 

1. F Mehring (ed) Der Literarische Nachlass von Karl 
Marx, Friedrich Engels und Ferdinand Lassalle Vol 4, 

Stuttgart 1902, p38. 

2. The resolution passed at the SPD conference from 
September 17-23 1905 in Jena characterised the most 
extensive use of the mass withdrawal of labour as one of 
the most effective working class methods of struggle, but 
nevertheless restricted the use of the political mass 

Strike to a considerable extent to defending the right to | Retum io . Membership, CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
vote to the Reichstag and freedom of assembly. 
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Bus drivers 
and union 
corruption 



Strike on? Maybe 


T he fight over pay, which caused 
such disruption on London’s 
buses in August, September and 
October of last year, has re-ignited. 

The original plan was to fight for the 
same wages and conditions for all 
busworkers across the capital. £30,000 
or five percent, whichever is the 
greater, was the target and the union 
(Transport and General/Unite) claimed 
that pay can vary from £20,000 to 
£28,000, including shift allowances, 
bonuses and unsocial hours 
payments. 

Other key points in the claim are: 

• Maximum of four hours, 30 minutes 
of continuous driving duty without 
a break; 

• Seven hours, 36 minutes maximum 
time on duty per day; 

• A 3 8-hour working week; 

• Daily time on duty not to exceed 10 
hours (currently maximum is 12 hours); 
• Drivers to be allowed a minimum of 
20 minutes to carry out security and 
safety checks on their bus before 
beginning to drive; 

• A minimum of 11 hours between 
duties. 

There were a number of serious 
problems with this approach. Even if 
everyone got the £30,000, it would not 
mean equality, because back in 1993- 
94 the 11 different companies that 
then took over from London 
Transport imposed 11 different sets of 
wages and conditions - every new 
small cowboy company that won a 
route imposed their own set. Within 
companies and within individual 
garages new routes were won by 
tendering until the First/ 
CentreWest strike of 2000, prior 
to which 13 different rates applied in 
that main garage alone. That victory 
led to increased militancy, which 
won improved pay and a gradual 
elimination of different rates within 
companies, but the cross-company 
disparities were never tackled. 

London Transport and its 
successor under Ken Livingstone, 
Transport for London, continued 
to exploit these differences by 
the competitive tendering regime, 
maintaining a downward pressure on 
wages. In his last year in office 
Livingstone tightened the tendering 
process in an attempt to close a big 
gap in funding and routes have since 
been lost by all companies to lower 
tenders - often from new operators 
with lower rates and worse conditions. 
Given the centrality of competitive 
tendering, it seems inexplicable that 
the London convenors’ committee, 
and the Unite bureaucracy led by 
senior organiser Peter Kavanagh, 
is dead set against campaigning 
for its abolition. 

The claim did not tackle the crucial 
issue of harmonising conditions. 
Some companies pay unsocial hours, 
some do not; some have good 
overtime and rest day rates, others pay 
flat rates at all times (all of them pay 
overtime only after the scheduled 
duty is completed, so a five-day, 12- 
hour spreadover duty would pay flat 
rates all the way through); and some 
pay for the 40-minute meal relief, 



Privatised: rotten pay, rotten hours, rotten conditions 


but the majority do not. It stands 
to reason that for the £30,000 salary 
to have any real meaning these 
conditions must be harmonised: that 
is, the company convenors must 
agree on a set of conditions to be 
endorsed by the shop stewards and 
then balloted by all bus drivers 
across London. This work has not 
even begun. 

Furthermore there is the question of 
how a London-wide deal could be 
struck, given that all negotiations take 
place on an individual company level. 
Kavanagh has floated the idea of a TfL 
committee negotiating with Unite on 
behalf of all companies, since TfL is 
the ultimate paymaster. Livingstone 
just ignored the idea. Current mayor 
Boris Johnson simply said ‘no’ and has 
now begun to privatise the only TfL- 
run company, the small East Thames 
Buses, which has the best conditions, 
including a final salary pension 
scheme. Surely a campaign to bring the 
buses back into public ownership is an 
absolute must, but again, seemingly, 
the London convenor’s committee and 
Kavanagh are resolutely opposed to 
any such campaign. 


Which brings us to the current 
strike wave, which is apparently still 
ongoing. There is a dedicated website 
(www.londonbusworkers.com), but it 
was last updated on October 21, 
when it was announced that the strikes 
due the next day, which would have 
involved 14,000 drivers, had been 
called off, because “an injunction 
granted to Metrobus in the high court 
earlier this month, and the threat from 
all of the other companies to pursue 
the same course of action, has caused 
Unite to suspend industrial action 
while it seeks legal guidance”. 
Metrobus has only 1,000 drivers, but 
nonetheless the “threat” was enough 
to send the leaders of the other 13,000 
drivers scurrying for cover. On top 
of that there was no official 
communication from the union, and 
drivers only discovered the action 
had been called off from company 
notices, which some militants 
demanded be ignored as a company 
ploy. 

Then on December 5 Unite 
conducted a consultative ballot of 
all eight companies involved, which 
resulted in a renewed mandate 


thanks to a 75% ‘yes’ vote. So now 
we can apparently expect more 
strikes in January and February after 
the legally required postal ballot, 
which was supposed to begin on 
January 5. Or can we? 

The reason for the fierce opposition 
to ending competitive tendering and 
to campaigning for public ownership 
is the corrupt relationship many 
convenors and ‘reps’ (this is the 
favoured term rather than ‘shop 
steward’) have with management. 
Convenors are on full-time 
secondment, as are reps in the big 
garages. All stewards enjoy the free 
weekend in the TGWU’s hotel in 
Eastbourne, where garage managers 
and senior executives involve them in 
‘partnership’ programmes, often led 
by a professional consultant company. 
There they learn loyalty to the 
company’s ‘corporate values’ and 
enjoy generous and unlimited alcohol 
and the finest cuisine. When a strike 
comes, they are torn between 
gratitude to the company and their 
desire to serve the best interests of 
their members (or is it to get re-elected 
every two years?). 


During this dispute convenors 
were told they will have to go back to 
driving buses. Some reps in the larger 
garages have already lost their 
full-time secondment. And there are 
other, no less important, favours 
under threat. Many convenors and 
stewards rely on management to deal 
with any militant opponents if they 
look like losing at election time. They 
simply go to the senior manager and 
ask them to discipline the opponent 
as a ‘frightener’ or sack them if that 
does not work. But it is difficult to 
expect that level of cooperation when 
you organise strikes against the 
company. And the Eastbourne spring 
junket must also be called into 
question now. 

There is yet a further twist. Given 
the appalling corruption of Unite on 
the buses, members in increasing 
numbers have been voting with their 
feet and joining the RMT union. As 
one senior RMT leader said, “We tell 
them to go back and reform their own 
union, but they say that is impossible 
because they have it all sown up with 
the managers.” So Peter Kavanagh 
has a problem: if he does not deliver 
at least over wages many more will 
leave for the RMT. 

Not that his company convenors 
are that bothered. The recognition 
agreement is with Unite and even 
if 90% joined another union in 
an individual garage they would 
still retain their privileges unless 
membership fell below 50% in the 
bargaining unit as a whole. Kavanagh 
himself cannot afford to be so 
complacent. He must defend his union 
as best he can by making some minimal 
progress at least. 

Of course, not all convenors and 
shop stewards are corrupt (maybe the 
majority of the former and a large 
minority of the latter). But it is the 
corrupt ones that still call the tune in 
London and do not expect Unite to do 
anything drastic about that. 

So strike on? Maybe • 

AJ Byrne 
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